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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE Queen’s Speech at the qoute of Parliament, on Tuesday last, 
is not unlike such a note as Boswell used to take of a night’s talk 
at the Literary Club. There is the same mixture of weighty and 
trivial subjects—the same abrupt flying off from one theme to 
r, and the same unaccountable resumption of the first after 
two or three others have effaced its impression—the same neglect 
of logical sequence or systematic arrangement. 
Twice over was Parliament assured that our foreign relations 
continue pacific. Of the Colonies, the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Zealand alone are alluded to: the former, to promise papers 





explanatory of the Caffre war; the latter, to invite the Legislature | 


to frame a new constitution, in lieu of that which a few years 
ago was granted and cancelled before its working could be tried. 
Disturbances in the North of Ireland are regretfully acknow- 
ledged; but the intimation that the powers of the existing 
law have been promptly exerted seems to imply that no others 
are to be asked for. 
ductiveness of the reduced taxes continues to increase; but it 
is also announced that the Estimates for the year are to be aug- 
mented. measures of Law Reform are promised; and Par- 
liament is invited to undertake a revision of the Reform Act, with 
a view to give more complete effect to the principles upon which 
it is founded. 

Extreme eagerness to begin the work of the session vigorously 
was manifested. As soon as the House of Commons reassembled 
for business, before the Address was moved, notice was given 


of a number of Government bills—on Parliamentary Reform, the | 


Militia, International Copyright, Chancery Reform, St. Alban’s 
Disfranchisement. Alas! 
live the session, in the shape of perfected laws! 

As to the debates on the Address, expected with so much half- 
anxious curiosity, the instant joining of battle between the party 
forces, the defeats and victories, “ ante ora patrum,” in the pre- 
sence of the Woolsack and Mr. Speaker—it all came to nothing. 


The Addresses of the two Houses, echoes of the Speech, like the | 


echoing strain of chorus to the heroine of an opera, were moved 
and seconded with the customary eulogistic amplification, by four 
gentlemen in the customary state of delighted diflidence, mo- 
dified according to character; no amendment obtruded its uncour- 


teous breach of “ unanimity”; and the whole passed off like a | 


drawingroom ceremony. Political parties waived the opportunity 


of storming the Treasury-bench, with a readiness that implied the | 
post aban- | 


absence of all desire to storm the Treasury-bench; a 
doned to Lord John Russell, or Mr. Feargus O'Connor, like a damp 
or broken seat in an omnibus left to those who have not the 
good luck or the brains to find a better. There was more of 
the anticipated onslaught from the Protectionists; but barely 
enough said by the ostensible leaders, Lord Derby and Mr. 


Disraeli, to keep their ground,—the mildest allusion to a fixed , 


duty on corn, but whether for protection or revenue Lord Derby 
did not define—who could ? he asked. No advantage was taken 
of that terribly open and weak point on the Ministerial side, the 
Caffre war ; but only sufficient formal criticism from Lord Derby 
to bring off himself, and even his opponents, with decency. The 


Ministerial sense of the forbearance was marked by Lord Grey ; | 


who, charmed to be let off so easily, burst forth in an effusion of 
compliments. In fine, there was no more difference between “ the 
two great parties in the State” than there may be between the 
two—or more—great parties in a Cabinet ; not so much as there 
has been in a Cabinet within the last hundred years. If party 
leaders made any demonstration, it was only suflicieat to mark 
their place. > 

lhe real question that was in all men’s minds, the solution of 
the Palierston afiair, was raised in the shape of a simple interpe l- 

[Laresr Eprrroy.] 


Satisfaction is expressed that the pro- | 


how few of these are doomed to out- | 








lation by a Marylebone ally of the late Foreign Secretary; and 
| the whole affair came out—except what was kept back—an un- 
| known quantity. Lord John Russell made his statement, Lord 
' Palmerston made his; and there is no substantial difference on the 
| facts of the case. Neither was there any substantial difference be- 
| tween the two as to the merits of President Bonaparte’s coup 
d’état,—no more than there is on that subject between the Pre- 
mier and Lord Derby. Lord Palmerston thought that there must 
be a collision between the President and the Assembly, and he was 
glad that, of the two, the President had conquered. Lord John 
| Russell thought that the history of France might teach the French 
people also to prefer the abolition of “Parliamentary govern- 
ment.” Lord Derby was glad on his own conviction. e sum of 
ali that they said seems to amount to this—that they cannot 
think the French fit for representative institutions: and they 
applaud the intelligent nation for dropping the attempt at a 
oe to which it is not equal ; for we English, by the grace of 
the Russell-Derby dispensation, are not as other peoples are. 

| The only difference therefore is, that Lord Palmerston Tikes the 
arrangement as an artist might; Lord Derby applauds it as 
the mouthpiece of Toryism; and Lord John Russ tT delivers his 
judgment through the Muse of History. It appears, indeed, that 
Lord Palmerston, applauding Louis Napoleon, and accepting 
the decision of the plebiscitum, must definitively have aban- 
doned his old policy of perpetually meddling abroad on the plea of 

| cherishing oundiaditead auaeeahs but that change appears to 
have been deemed as little important by his colleagues as it will 
now be by the public at large. The real secret of his dismissal is the 
— independent and separate style in which he carried on the 
usiness of his department—dealing with important foreign mat- 
ters before consulting his colleagues, and obtaining the Royal sig- 
nature as a form without putting his Sovereign in possession of 
important facts. In June 1850, during the Greek debates, Lord 
John Russell, before Parliament and the world, adopted all that 
Lord Palmerston had done; yet it now comes out, by the 
ublication of an extraordinary extract from a letter written 

y the Queen in August 1850, that Lord Palmerston must 
then have been in the habit of carrying on the business of 
his department as we have described, and that the Premier, 
just after adopting his colleague’s acts solemnly and publicly, 
was obliged to invoke the Royal authority to keep the sub- 
| ordinate in check! This disclosure has inflicted serious damage 
on the political reputation of both Ministers: honest people cannot 
understand the sincerity of a Premier who could have a public 
and a private opinion so diametrically opposed, nor the constitu- 
tional pride of a statesman who could for party convenience re- 
tain in office a colleague so insubordinate. Neither can the public 
understand the self-respect of that nobleman who could remain in 
| office eighteen months under so humbling a rebuke. The diselo- 

sure reveals the degree to which the standard of political morality 

has been lowered in high places. The way in which the assembled 

Commons made light of it is the reverse of consoling or reassuring. 
, On the public it has had a very painful effect. 

The solemn unanimity with which the practised “ statesmen,” as 
they are called, and old Parliament men, lectured “ the press” on 
| its —— language with regard to France, although in itself 

a triviality, has created a feeling scarcely less unpleasant. The 
lecture has two parts. One is the judgment on Louis Napoleon, 
in which statesmen and press are totally at variance: the states- 
| men esteem Louis Napoleon; the press cannot conceal its disgust 
at the criminal manwuvering and effrontery of that individual. 
The other point is the policy of exasperating a neighbour with a 
| large army while we avow the defenceless state of the country ; 
/and the press is scolded for mingling panic with incitement to at- 

tack. There is no panic. The press has thought itself working 
in its proper function as an organ of public opinion, to proclaim 
indignation at the crimes of President Bonaparte although gilded 
for the moment with a royal success: the statesmen do not feel 
the impulse thus to vindicate humanity. The defenceless state of 
our coasts and country is better known in France than in Eng- 
land ; it was pointed out to us by French writers; aud we should 
not get over the difficulty, as the official ostriches hope, merely by 
abstinence from saying that it exists. If there is any panic, it is 
among those who, alternating in office for years past, are respon- 
sible for the unprepared state of the country ; who are now to be 
| ealled to account in presence of their own detected default and of 
the whole people ; and who, of tried and time-honoured inefficiency, 
| are now to be damned with the opportunity of taking the lead in 

a more strenuous action. Zhey may well feel — they unite 

within them the feelings of the defaulter and the false pretender ; 
and it is no wonder if they would put off the day of trial—refuse 
to see it—hate to talk of it. 
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In Church politics, an opposite kind of victory has been effected 
in the two Convocations for the provinces of Canterbury and York, 


sitting simultaneously; but, by a remarkable peculiarity of the 
case, both victories appear likely to tell on one side. At the Con- 


vocation for Canterbury, in London, the High Chureh party of the 
Lower House succeeded in receiving petitions for a revival of 
Synodic action; and with some demur, and an attempt to adjourn 
as usual after merely sitting pro forma, the Upper House con- 
sented to admit the presentment of the Lower. At York, the 
High Church party found the doors of their accustomed chamber 
closed against them ; and they are left asking their Archbishop for 
aplace to exist in! The vacillating Sumner has permitted the party 
to establish a footing on the forbidden ground; the sterner Mus- 
grave has exaggerated the emptiness of the form, until it has be- 
come a mockery and a scandal; and both victories, we say, tell in 
fayour of the persevering restorationists. 





A Special Commission has been trying the prisoners arrested in 
the proclaimed districts in the North of Ireland ; but, as usual in 
that country, to little purpose. One man has been twice tried, 
but on neither occasion could the Jury be got to agree upon a 
verdict. ‘Two men arrested, while the court was sitting, with arms 
in their pessession, were convicted and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour; but an arrest of judgment is to be 
moved, on the plea that the prosecutor omitted to prove that the 
district was proclaimed. For such scandalous and slovenly neg- 
ligence in those to whom is intrusted the charge of prosecuting, 
there is no remedy but dismissal and the appointment of more 
efficient public servants. For the obstacles se in the way of 
convictions by the ignorance, or worse, of one or two indi- 
viduals on a jury, the most efficacious remedy would be to make 
a simple majority (as in criminal trials in Scotland) suflicient for 
conviction. ‘This was recommended in the House of Commons, in 
the discussion on the Address, by Mr. Osborne. It stands to rea- 
son: for the difficulty of getting twelve men—even where civil 
and religious factions do not obscure their perceptions of justice— 
to take exactly the same view of a case, tends everywhere to 
screen crime; in faction-plagued Ireland it is certain impunity. 
A short bill to this effect would be more efficient to tranquillize 
the proclaimed districts than the more stringent measures for 
which their assembled magistrates have petitioned. The penalties 
of the law are ample; the force at the dis yosal of the civil power 
is sufficient ; it is the confidence of criminals in the nullity of una- 
ye juries that encourages them to persevere in their defiance 
of law. 

Some of the Irish newspapers observe that one of the Juries 
which failed to convict at the session of the Special Commission 
consisted entirely of Protestants. The remark was superfluous ; 
it does not appear that religious feuds have anything to do with 
those disturbances. The truth is, that the Romanists of Ireland 
have now, as Romanists, no real grievances. In the disgraceful 
letter addressed a few weeks ago by Dr. Cahill to the Duke of 
Wellington, the reverend incendiary found it necessary to appeal 
not to the religious prejudices of the Irish peasantry, but their 
misconceptions respecting tenant-right and the poor-law. The 


given to the public prosecutor to institute legal proceedings against 
the publisher, in consequence of a formal application to that effect 
from the Autoeracy of The law of 2816, under which these 
steps are ostensibly taken, decreed that all publications offensive 
to foreign powers should be confiseated and the publishers prose- 
cuted. That law, however, was abrogated, by a decree of the Pro. 
visional Government of Belgium, in October 1830. The extraordi- 
nary = of putting in force the provisions of a repealed and op- 
pressive law by the Belgian Ministers, to gratify a foreign govern- 
ment, has excited great indignation throughout the country. Se- 
veral printers and journalists have placed their presses at the dis- 
posal of the publisher of the Bulletin ; and notices have been given 
of appeals to the courts of law, and to the Chambers. M. Bonaparte 
has succeeded in throwing an apple of discord between King Leo- 
pold and his subjects. When the quarrel becomes sufficiently ripe, 
it will be open for M. Bonaparte to apply Ais soothing method—a 
suppression of the national independence. 


The party in the United States who seek to “make political 
capital” of Kossuth and his doctrine of intervention to prevent 
intervention, are likely to be carried further than they foresaw. 
A memorial signed by fifteen thousand Irishmen has been pre- 
sented to President Fillmore by three hundred delegates from dif- 
| ferent States, requesting him to intercede in behalf of Smith 
| O’Brien and other Irish exiles. A Cabinet Council was held to 
decide how this application should be dealt with. President Fill- 
| more aspires to a renewal of his lease of power, and is not disposed 

at present to give umbrage to the Irish electors: common sense, 

however, prevailed in the councils at Washington, and Mr. Fill- 
more declined to comply with the request of the memorial ; object- 
ing at the same time in strong terms against intervention in 
European affairs generally. 

The Hungarian question has been made an electioneering cry. 
It does not, however, appear to be very successful. In the South- 
ern States it is decidedly unpopular. At Boston, a very able letter 
“onthe Kossuth Excitement” has been published, by the Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, the Honourable W. Jay,— 
the son, we believe, of the distinguished statesman of that name 
who signed the Declaration of Independence. In this pamphlet 
Mr. Jay not only exposes the hollowness of the Kossuth doctrine, 
but tells his countrymen some home truths, which could not be 
uttered with so good a grace by any foreigner. 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Tuesday, Feb. 3. Opening of Parliament by the Queen—The 
Address carried nem. con. 

Thursday, Feb. 5. Law Reform; Government Bills announced—Caffre War; the 
Duke of Wellington’s Military Opinion of Sir Harry Smith’s Tactics—Common Law 
Procedure Amendment Bill, faid on the table by the Lord Chancellor, and read a 
first time—Registration of Assurances; Bill to be introduced in the Commons. 

Friday, Feb.6. Caffre War; Supplies of Gunpowder restricted—Chancery Re- 
form Conversation. 

Hovsr or Commons. Tuesday, Feb.3. Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech. 
—Lord Palmerston’s Dismissal— Explanations. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4. Removal of Smithfield Market by the Corporation of London 
—Sessional Orders: Money Votes at late hours; Mr. Hume’s Motion negatived by 
146 to 64—Report on the Address— Ventilation of the House—The Kitchen. 

















reckless tone of that section of the Romanist priesthood to which 
Dr. Cahill belongs is working its own eure: the educated and 
intelligent laity of their church see clearly that the sole object is 
mischief. 





Steadily, unrelentingly, the “ Prince President,” as his admirers 
affect to call M. Bonaparte, labours at the completion of his spider- 
web constitution. The last addition to it is his system of police, 
which places every action of every Frenchman under the constant 
watch of public and household spies. An organized police espion- 
age, says M. Bonaparte, is necessary to keep the Government ac- 
eurately informed of the condition and feelings of the people. A 
free press would be a far more effectual engine for such a purpose. 

The electoral law for the Legislative Body has been promulgated. 
Its provisions, harmless or otherwise, are of little consequence. 
Independent candidates will not be allowed to canvass the electors : 
and the Legislative Body, when elected, is to meet under the eye 
of the President and his police, secluded from public observation, 
to register, without criticism, the laws presented for its sanction. 

Orders have been transmitted to the Prefeets to set at liberty the | 
greater part of the police prisoners arrested since the 2d of Decem- 
ber; anda fresh decree substitutes for the couy+--martial which 
were to try such prisoners, tribunals composed partly of civilians. 
There is no true clemency here. Under Robespierre, the civil 
functionaries were more obsequious, base, and bloodthirsty, than 
the military. But to liberate prisoners without trial, is to confess 
their innocence yet make them no amends for their unjust deten- 
tion. It is still impossible to ascertain the state of feeling and 
opinion in the departments ; but facts do transpire, now and then, 
from which it must be inferred that gross and wanton tyranny is 
there the order of the day. 





| 
| 
| 





M. Bonaparte began in France by stirring up sedition and fac- 
tion. By the reviews of Satory and St. Denis, he alarmed the 
Legislative Assembly, and then made the precautions the Assem- | 
bly took for its own defence the pretext for extinguishing it by | 
force of arms. Having “ tranquillized” France after his fashion, | 
he seems now disposed to attempt a “coup” in Belgium. At Brus- 
sels, in the beginning of January, a weekly periodical—Le Bul- | 
letin Francais—was commenced by some of the French exiles. 
About the beginning of February, the fifth number of this work 
was seized by order of the Belgian Government, and instructions 





Thursday, Feb. 5. Electric Telegraph to Ireland—Law of Public-houses in Scot- 
land; Bill to be brought in by Mr. Mackenzie—County Rates Statutes; Bill to be 
brought in by Mr. Freshfield—Queen’s Speech: Committee of Supply agreed to— 
Gossip about the new House corrected. 

Friday, Feb. 6. Westminster Bridge—Outrage on a British Subject at Florence— 
Education in Scotland—Newspaper-Stamp Law— Militia Enrolment — Suitors in 
Chancery Relief Bill, brought in by the Solicitor-General— Water Supply to the Me- 
tropolis; leave for separate Bills to Lord Seymour and Mr. Moffat—Veutilation of 
the House; Dr. Reid examined on Blasts and Smells, 


TIME- TABLE, 


The Commens. 
Hour of 


The Lords. 


Hour of Tour of 


Hour of 








Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Tuesday ...sesecvveee oh 4... m Tuesday ....++ eeevcee 4h .(m) 12h 45m 
Wednesda No Sitting. Wednesday ......+0++ fh .. 6h 30m 
Thursday soee§ Ghd Thursday ...--seeeee 4h 5h 15m 

Friday ...cc0-seeseee 5h 7h lim Priday ....+++++.s+++ fh... 9h Om 
Sittings this Week, 3; Time, 7h 45m Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 17h 30m 

OpENING OF THE SEssIon, 
Ter 


The Queen opened the session of Parliament on Tuesday. 
Majesty arrived at the House of Lords about two o’clock, and took her 
place on the throne. The Commons entered the House, headed by 
their Speaker, with more decorum, the reporters say, than has been ob- 
served for years,—thanks to the new arrangements which fix the places 
of cach Member by the ballot, and which this year placed Mr. Feargus 
0’Connor among the foremost persons of the Speaker’s procession without 
any necessity for his use of personal prowess. 

The QUEEN received from the Lord Chancellor in the usual form, and 
read with her wonted grace and just emphasis, the following Speech. 

* My Lords and alent period has arrived when, according to 
usage, I can again avail myself of your advice and assistance in the prepara- 
tion and adoption of measures which the welfare of the country may require. 

“ T continue to maintain the most friendly relations with Foreign Powers. 

“ The complicated affairs of the Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig have 
continued to engage my attention. I have every reason to expect that the 
treaty between Germany and Denmark, which was concluded at Berlin in 
the year before last, will in a short time be fully and completely executed. 

“"T regret that the war which unfortunately broke out on the Eastern 
frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, more than a year ago, still continues. 
Papers will be laid before you containing full information as to the progress 
of the war, and the measures which have been taken for bringing it to a 
termination. ee ’ 

“ While I have observed with sincere satisfaction the tranquillity which 
has prevailed throughout the greater portion of Ireland, it 1s with much 


| regret that I have to inform you, that certain parts of the counties of Ar- 


magh, Monaghan, and Louth, have been marked by the commission of out- 
rages of the most serious description. The powers of the existing law have 
been promptly exerted for the detection of the offenders, and for the re- 
pression of a system of crime and violence fatal to the best interests of the 
country. My attention will continue to be directed to this important object. 
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“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have ordered Estimates of the 
expenses of the current year to be laid before you. I rely with confidence 
on your loyalty and zeal to make adequate provision for the public service. 
Where any increase has been made in the Estimates of the present over 
the past ym such explanations will be given, as will, I trust, satisfy you 
that such increase is consistent with a steady adherence to a pacific policy 
and with the dictates of a wise economy. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—The improvement of the administration of 
justice in its various departments has continued to receive my anxious atten- 
tion; and in furtherance of that object, I have directed bills to be prepared, 
founded upon the reports made to me by the respective Commissioners ap- 

inted to inquire into the practice and proceedings of the superior Courts of 

aw and Equity. As nothing tends more to the peace, a, and con- 
tentment of a country, than the speedy and impartia ministration of 
justice, I earnestly recommend these measures to your deliberate attention. 

“The act of 1848, for suspending the operation of a previous act con- 
ferring representative institutions on New Zealand, will expire early in 
the next year. Iam happy to believe that there is no necessity for its re- 
newal, and that no obstacle any longer exists to the yg oe of representa- 
tive iastitutions by New Zealand. The form of these institutions will, 
however, require your consideration ; and the additional information which 
has been obtained since the passing of the acts in question will, I trust, 
enable you to arrive at a decision beneficial to that important colony. 

“Tt gives me great satisfaction to be able to state to you, that the large 
reductions of taxes which have taken place of late years have not been at- 
tended with a proportionate diminution of the national income. The reve- 
nue of the past year has been fully adequate to the demands of the public 
service, while the reduction of taxation has tended greatly to the relief and 
comfort of my subjects. } ne 

“T acknowledge with thankfulness to Almighty God, that tranquillity, 
good order, and willing obedience to the laws, continue to prevail generally 
throughout the country. ws : ; 

“ It appears to me that this is a fitting time for calmly considering, 
whether it may not be advisable to make such amendments in the act of the 
late reign relating to the Representation of the Commons in Parliament, as 
may be deemed calculated to carry into more complete effect the principles 
upon which that law is founded. have the fullest confidence, that in any 
such consideration you will firmly adhere to the acknowledged principles of 
the constitution, by which the prerogatives of the Crown, the authority of 
both Houses of Parliament, and the rights and liberties of the people, are 
equally secured.” 

The session of Parliament being thus opened, the Queen returned to 
her Palace ; the Commons withdrew tu their own House ; and the Lords 
adjourned till five o'clock. 

Tue Lorps’ Appress. 

In the House of Lords, the Address in reply to the Royal Speech was 
moved by the Earl of AtwemMarve, and seconded by Lord Leicu, in 
speeches of no great length or prominent interest. 

Lord ALBEMARLE touched seriatim on the topics of each paragraph in 
the Speech ; but most copiously in his references to our amicable foreign 
relations, which are cordial, but which do not relieve us from the prudence 
of precaution ; on the promised Law Reform ; and on the national prosperity. 
In Paris, a few months since, he himself witnessed the enthusiasm with 
which Lord Granville’s expressions of peace and good-will, at the fétes in ho- 
nour of the Exhibition, were received by all the Frenchmen present ; and 
afterwards in the South of France, he discovered personally that this feeling had 
spread from the banks of the Seine to the shores of the Mediterranean. Still, 
a descent on our coasts is possible, and we are justitied in taking necessary 

recautions. He emphatically hoped that the promised amendment of the 
aw will be no mere cutting off of excrescences, or patching up of an old 
system, but such a reform as shall make the administration of justice as 
speedy and cheap as the nature of human affairs will permit. He illustrated 
our national prosperity by statistics, showing the increase of our exports, and 
our consumption of tea and sugar. The exports have increased by 52 per 
cent, the tea consumed by 44 per cent, and the sugar by 61 per cent; al- 
lowing for difference of population, a relative increase of 47 per cent in the 
ten years. 

Lord LeiGu modestly excused himself from traversing in detail the whole 
field covered by the mover. The noticeable point in his brief remarks was an 
expression of gladness that the agriculturalists have partaken of the pros- 
perity which wise legislation has secured for them in common with the rest 
of the community. 

The Earl of —_ reviewed the topics of the Speech, not in order to 
propose any amendment, but criticizing its defective arrangement,—a 
miscellaneous jumble of the most various topics, without regard to geo- 
graphy of place or analogy of subject; and especially marking his sur- 
prise at the absence of any reference to two most important points, —the 
unaltered situation of the agricultural interest, and the effect of the mea- 
sure for repelling the Papal aggression. 

On the first point he said, that though in respect to barley and oats 
prices have certainly not fallen so low as he anticipated, yet wheat is within 
a shilling or two of what it was when the Speech from the throne last year 
condoled with the owners and occupants of the land on the depression of 
their interest. His opinion was not in the slightest degree altered, that, for 
the purpose of revenue and protection to native industry, it is desirable that 
agricultural produce be included among the list of those articles of import 
upon which a revenue should be raised. On the second point, he begged to 
ask how far the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, so pompously announced, has as an 
act been effective in repelling the Papal aggression, when every day we see 
it contravened and treated as a dead letter? In his way through the list of 
subjects, he declared that the supercession of the Governor of the Cape colony 
Was a stigma upon the military character of Sir Marry Smith; and it re- 
mains to be seen whether it was thrown upon him by Earl Grey, or by the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Lhe dismissal of Lord Palmerston was referred to, simply to introduce a 
personal tribute to the late Foreign Secretary. But the kernel of the re- 
marks made on foreign topics was an attack on the English press, for the 
language it has held respecting the acts of Louis Napoleon. ‘I firmly be- 
lieve,” said Lord Derby, “that the French President personally is fully 
disposed to entertain friendly relations, and to maintain a pacific policy to- 
wards other nations. But, my Lords, I think that if anything could divert 
him from that course—if he were a man likely to be worked upon by his 
own personal feelings—if anything were likely to divert him from that 
course of polic which I believe his inclination and his sense of the interests 
of France are likely to make him take, it would be the injudicious, and, I 
may add, unjustifiable language, which has been made use of by a large por- 
tion of the public press of this country upon the character of the French Go- 
Yernment and people. (Loud cheers from all parts of the House.) If, as 
in these days, the press aspires to exercise the influence of statesmen, the 
press should remember that they are not free from the corresponding re- 
Sponsibility of statesmen; and that it is incumbent on them, as a sacred 
duty, to maintain that tone of moderation and respect even in expressing 
frankly their opinions on foreign affairs, which would be required of every 
man who pretends to guide public opinion, and which is naturally expected 
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| unfavourable impression may have 
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from every man who does not seek to inflict the most serious evils upon his 
own country and others: and I say that it is more than imprudent, that it is 
more than injudicious, that it is more than folly—that it is perfect madness, 
at one and the same time to profess a belief in the hostile intentions of a fo- 
reign country, and to parade before them the supposed inability of this coun- 
try to defend itself. Eitore cheers.) Iam sure, my Lords, that whatever 
een made on the public mind of France 
by the unjustifiable censures of the public press, that impression may be re- 
moved to a great extent by the frank expression of opinion such as you have 
now received, in this and the other House of Parliament ; and certain I 
that in making use of these expressions I speak the opinion of every wel 
judging and well-meaning friend of his country.” 

The reference to Parliamentary Reform, assumed in the Speech to be well- 
timed, drew from Lord Derby a contrary assertion, that the time is unfitting 





| for the introduction of such a measure ; that the announcement of it last s 


sion came upon the Premier's Royal Mistress and upon his own colleagues 
with equal surprise; that not five hundred persons now consider it of the 
slightest importance whether the suffrage is extended. Nevertheless, the op- 
position of the great party to which Lord Derby belongs will not be given to 
any measure which does not aim at disturbing the existing balance between 
the different classes of the community, but only at correcting substantial injus- 
tice. Any extension of the democratic power at the expense of the more 
conservative influences which tend to the permanency of our institutions, 
will be opposed, in whatever shape it is attempted. 

Earl Grey congratulated himself that he could coneur with almost 
everything that Lord Derty had said. 

Starting with a word of defence for the order of the Speech, fixed by Lor! 
John Russell, which was the “natural”’ order of the subjects, he s - 
sively dealt with Lord Derby's opinions and criticisms. The Protec- 
tionist points were elaborately disposed of, and a challenge given to bring 
the subject definitively to the test of Parliamentary judgment in the tangib! 
shape of a definite measure, for raising revenue or imposing protection on 
corn. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act Lord Grey considered to have been not 
an attempted Protestant vindication of the truth, but the national repulsion 
of a most wanton foreign insult. He applauded Lord Derby's opinions on 
the French situation, and on the English press. “He observed with 
the deepest concern, and he must say with the indignation also which t) 
noble Earl had expressed, the tone assumed by «a large portion of thie 


press of this country. He thought that the denunciations of the person 
at the head of the government of France, coupled, as the noble Excl 
had remarked, with the more than exaggerated—he would say the un- 
true—representations of the defenceless condition of this country, were the 


height not only of imprudence but of something fur worse than imprudence. 
He rejoiced that the noble Earl, occupying the position which he did, had 
come forward, and, in his emphatic words, utterly repudiated the language 
which had been employed; and he trusted that after he had given an assu- 
rance of the full concurrence of his colleagues in that repudiation—a repu- 
diation in which he thought every one of their Lordships would join—he did 
believe and hope, that the incalculable evils which might otherwise have re- 
sulted from the language used by a great part of the newspaper press of Uiis 
country would to a great extent be sere ep that it would be understood 
in foreign countries, that, however these newspapers might express the 
opinions and feelings of their writers, they did not express the opinions and 
feelings of any great and powerful party in this country, or of the Houses of 
Parliament.” Respecting our national defences, he said that the subject 
has received the attention of the present as well as of preceding Administra- 
tions. Without going into imprudent statements, he might say, that those 
who have attended most to the subject know that much has been done. 
(** Hear!” from the Duke of We llington.) In reference to the promise of 
Reform, he concurred with the Earl of Derby in saying there ought to be no 
disturbance of the general settlement of the act of 1832. The personal tri- 
bute of Lord Derby to Lord Palmerston, Earl Grey deeorously echoed. ‘The 
criticisms on the Premier's promise of Parliamentary Reform were answered 
by the suggestion, that at leasta time of “apathy” is a time for “calm and 
careful consideration.” 

Lord Grey glanced at two Colonial topics. In arecent despateh from Sit 
Harry Smith, Governor of the Cape colony, Sir Ilarry concurs in Lord Grey's 
opinion that it was unwise to extend our power over districts so remote, but 
states that he was compelled to do so by the preceding acts of Lord Stanley 
and Sir Peregrine Maitland. The constitution of New Zealand will require 
some amendment: he admitted a mistake as to the relative proportion of 


the natives and Europeans, which may now be rectified, 


The Duke of Ricumonp rejoi ed that Lord Derby adhered to a protec- 
tive duty for corn. Lord Brovenam joined the chorus of censors of the 
English press, but in a milder tone ; and objected toa sweeping phrase of 
Lord Derby, that “for the last sixty years the government of France 
has consisted of a succession of usurpations.”” The Earl of Harnowny 
defended the strictures of the English press on the French Usurpation, 
as very fairly representing the public opinion of this country ; and he pro- 
tested against the press being gagged, or against debates on that or any 
other subject in Parliament being tacitly restricted. The Earl of Yan- 
nonovuGn stated, from personal knowledge, that the condition of the farm- 
ers is greatly improving. 

The Address was agreed to nemine contradicente. 

ReasseMuLy or THE Commons, 

The Members of the House of Commons began to assemble on Tuesday, 
for the opening of the session, soon after twelve o'clock ; and the reg lar 
attendants to fix their names on their favourite seats. ‘The chamber has 
undergone considerable improvements since last session. 

The Speaker entered at half-past one; and prayers being over, the bal- 
lot of order for the Members to observe in proceeding to attend her Ma- 
jesty in the House of Lords took place. The first few lots fell upon Me. 
Bennet, Mr. Clements, Captain Boldero, Mr. D'Eyncourt, Colonel Sib- 
thorp, Lord Arthur Lennox, and Mr. Sharman Crawford. At the time 
when the Yeoman Usher delivered the Queen’s command to the Commons 
to attend her Majesty, about three hundred Members had assembled, and 
most of them followed the Speaker. 

After their return, and the formal reading over of the Queen's Speech 
by the Speaker, the House adjourned till four o'clock, 

Tue Commons’ Appress: Tur PatMerston EXPLANATIons. 

The reply to her Majesty’s Speech was moved by Sir Ricuanp 
Butkxe.ey, Member for Anglesea; and seconded by Mr. Bonnam Carrer, 
Member for Winchester The mover spoke as an humble but carnest 
and anxious friend of the Ministry and its head, whom he had followed 
for the last twenty years. 

Venturing to take the subjects of the Speech out of the order in which he 
found them, the paragraphs to which he drew most attention were those re- 
ferring to our Foreign relations, to Law Reform, and to Parliamentary Re- 
form. ‘The first point introduced a reference to Kossuth, as a nine- 


| days wonder, whose mission was one to get up a war of intervention, 


which has failed even in America, and which as regards this country 
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was simply preposterous,—although it met such a singular compli- 
mentary reception from some parties here who are always preaching 
up peace. Approval of the prudent increase of our national defences 
gave up ree nevertheless, for a = at political writers and disap- 
pointed Admirals, who decry our fleet, which Sir Richard was happy to 
be enabled to state was at no period of our history in such excellent condition 
as at present. Upon Law Reform, Sir Richard was even more unctuous than 
the mover of the Address in the House of Lords; being able to give Mem- 
bers illustrations of flagrant Chancery proceedings out of his own experiences as 
a trustee. Upon the Parliamentary Reform topic, he declared himself in favour 
of giving a vote to every man contributing to the direct taxation of the state, 
to every man rated under the poor-law, and to every man possessing a savings- 
bank deposit ; but he is hostile to triennial parliaments, and he did not hesi- 
tate to avow his utter abhorrence of the ballot. 

The speech of the seconder dwelt much on the increased capacity of 
the people, now more intelligent and instructed by cheap literature, for 
increased political rights. It was shortened by the impatience of the 
House to hear the Palmerston explanations. 

The question being put, that the Address be adopted, Sir Bensamin 
HA t rose, and with some retrospective notices complimentary to Lord 
Palmerston, called upon Lord John Russell for explanations concerning 
the recent Cabinet change—the “dismissal or resignation’ of Lord 
Palmerston. 

Lord Joun Russet proceeded at once to answer the appeal thus made 
to him. 

“T am entirely ready to admit, that in the debate of 1850 with respect to 
Greek affuirs, I did express the utmost confidence in the administration of 
foreign affairs by my noble friend. I will say more, that it is not in words 
alone that I have shown my sense of the energy, the ability, the knowledge 
of the interests of this country in all parts of the world, which are pre- 
eminently the qualifications of my noble friend. When the Administration 
of 1835 was formed by Lord Melbourne, the first proceeding of Lord Mel- 
bourne was to send for me and ask me to what office I desired him to recom- 
mend me to the Crown; adding, that he supposed the office I should wish to 
accept was that of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. My answer was, 
that I did not propose to take that office unless it particularly suited the con- 
venience of my noble friend Lord Melbourne in the arrangements he was 
about to make; that Lord Palmerston, who was then, I believe, out of Par- 
liament, was eminently qualified for that post ; and that I should be ready to 
take the Home Department if that arrangement were found to meet approval. 
I showed my sense on that occasion, certainly, of the qualifications of my 
noble friend. Again, when in December 1845 and in July 1846 I was called 
upon by her Majesty to submit the plan of an Administration to her ap- 
proval, I earnestly recommended to her Majesty to place Lord Palmerston 
in the situation of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, as the person best 
qualified to hold that office. Her Majesty was pleased to appoint him to 
that office, and from that time until December last my noble friend con- 
tinued to retain that situation: and it was with deep regret I found that 
cireumstances had occurred, which, to my mind, made it utterly impossible 
for me to act any longer with my noble friend in the situation in which for 
so long a period he had so greatly distinguished himself. 

‘* Before I enter into a detail of these circumstances, it is as well that I 
should state what I conceive to be the position of a Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs as regards the Crown and as regards the Prime Minis- 
ter. With respect to the first, I think when, in consequence of a vote 
of the House of Commons, the Crown places its constitutional con- 
fidence in a Minister, that Minister is bound to give to the’ Crown 
the most frank and full details of every measure, and either to obey the 
instructions he receives from the Crown, or to leave to the Crown the 
exercise of the full liberty of which it is possessed of no longer continuing 
him in that Ministerial office. Such I hold to be the general doctrine; but 
with regard to my noble friend, it did so happen, that in August 1850 pre- 
cise terms were laid down in a communication which was made to him with 
respect to the transaction of business between the Crown and the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. I became the organ of making that communi- 
cation to my noble friend, and thus became responsible for the document 
which T am about to read to the House. I omit the former part of the paper, 
which refers to past transactions: I only refer to that part which has refer- 
ence to the future.” 

“The Queen requires, first, that Lord Palmerston will distinctly state what he 
proposes in a given case, in order that the Queen may know as distinctly to what 
she is giving her Royal sanction. Secondly, having once given her sanction to a 
measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such an act 
she must consider as failing in sincerity towards the Crown, and justly to be 
vivited by the exercise of her constitutianal right of dismissing that Minister. She 
expects to be kept informed of what passes between him and the Foreign Ministers 
before important decisions are taken based upon that intercourse; to receive the 





tacking our allies, nor on the other hand, if this country became the only 
exception from the prevalence of absolute forms of government, that de- 
mands might not be made upon us which we could not submit to con- 
sistently with the honour of the country; that in this critical state of affairs 
it was the interest of England to observe a strict neutrality; that we ought 
to beware most especially of giving any just cause of offence, and to exercise 
the utmost vigilance in order to prevent such cause of offence. (Cheers from 
all parts of the es No formal resolution was come to in that Cabinet ; 
but there was a general understanding as to the desirableness of adopting that 
course of policy. ‘Now, Sir, a very short time after that Cabinet Council, my 
noble friend, unfortunately as I think, received at the Foreign Office certain 
delegates from districts in the Metropolis with addresses containing terms which 
were most offensive to Sovereigns in alliance with us. ButI was fully persuaded, 
and [am still fully persuaded, that though my noble friend had not exercised due 
caution in that respect—though he did not take the precaution of seeing the ad- 
dresses before they were presented to him—though he had not taken the further 
precaution, when the delegates came to him in reference to a most delicate 
subject, of assuring himself that his words should be accurately reported,— 
yet I was fully persuaded that my noble friend had fallen into error that day 
entirely from oversight and the immense press of business in his department, 
I was persuaded likewise that great misrepresentations were made with re- 
spect to the words which my noble friend had used to those deputations. [ 
was rea'y, therefore, and I declared it at once, to accept with my noble 
friend the whole responsibility of his conduct on that occasion, although I 
could not forbear seeing that an error had been committed. I did hope that, 
after this occurrence, my noble friend would have treated me with the frank- 
ness to which I think I was entitled; that he would have taken no import- 
ant step, that he would have made no important communication to a Foreign 
Minister, without first giving me information, and enabling me to express 
my opinion upon that step; in short, without that concurrent communica- 
tion to which Sir Robert Peel alluded in the extract from his evidence which 
I have read to the House. The next transaction which occurred, and it is 
that by which the whole of this unfortunate result has been produced, re- 
lates to the events which took place on the 2d of December last in Paris. 
There was a meeting of the Cabinet, I think on the 3d of that month: one 
question before it related to the request of Lord Normanby to be furnished 
with instructions as to the continuance of his diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the President at Paris; and there was, I think, a generally 
prevailing opinion at that Council, that with respect to any foreign power 
we had nothing more to do than to abstain from any interference whatever 
with its internal affairs. My noble friend correctly represented the views of 
the Government in this respect, and which had obtained her Majesty's sanc- 
tion and approval, in the following despatch which he afterwards sent to 
Lord Normanby. 
“ Foreign Office, Dec. 5, 1851. 

** My Lord—I have received and laid before the Queen your Excellency’s despatch 
No. 365, of the 3d instant, requesting to be furnished with instructions for your 
guidance in the present state of affairs in France. I am commanded by her Majesty 
to instruct your Excellency, to make no change in your relations with the French 
Government. It is her Majesty's desire that nothing should be done by her Ambas- 
sador at Paris which could wear the appearance of an interference of any kind in 
the internal affairs of France. Tam, &e. PALMERSTON.” 

That despatch embodied the solemn and formal decision of her Majesty's 
Government, approved of by the Queen, pointing out the Ambassador's line 
of conduct. A few days afterwards, among the despatches from the Foreign 
Office which came to Lord John Russell's hands, was the following, from the 
Marquis of Normanby to Lord Palmerston. 

* Paris, Dec. 6, 1851. 

** My Lord—I this morning received your Lordship’s despatch No. 600, of yester- 
day’s date; and I afterwards called on M. Turgot, and informed him that I had re- 
ceived her Majesty’s commands to say that I need make no change in my relations 
with the French Government in consequence of what had passed. I added, that if 
there had been some little delay in making this communication, it arose from material 
circumstances not connected with any doubt on the subject. M. Turgot said that 
delay had been of less importance, as he had two days since heard from M. Walew- 
ski that your Lordship had expressed to him your entire approbation of the act of 
the President, and your conviction that he could not have acted otherwise than he 
had done. I said I had no knowledge of any such communication, and no in- 
structions beyond our invariable rule to do nothing which should have the appear- 
ance of interfering in any way in the internal affairs of France; but that I had often 
had an opportunity of showing, under very varied circumstances, that whatever 
might be the Government here, I attached the utmost importance to maintaining the 
most amicable relations between the two countries. I added, that I was sure, had 
the Government known of the suppression of the insurrection of the Rouges at the 
time I had heard from them, I should have been commissioned to add their congra- 
tulations tomine. I have thought it necessary to mention what was stated about M. 


| Walewski’s despatch, because two of my colleagues here mentioned to me that the 


foreign despatches in good time; and to have the draughts for her approval sent to | 
her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted with their contents before they | 


must be sent off. 
this letter to Lord Palmerston.’ 


The Queen thinks it best that Lord John Russell should show 


Lord John sent the letter to Lord Palmerston, and received from him in | cel ‘ 
| being at Woburn Abbey on the 13th of December, a messenger arrived, 


return a letter, saying— 

**T have taken a copy of this memorandum of the Queen, and will not fail to attend 
to the directions which it contains.” 

Lord John now stated the duty of the Prime Minister, not in his own 
words, but in words used by Sir Robert Peel in giving his evidence before 
the Official Salaries Committee— 

* Take the case of the Prime Minister. You must presume that he reads every 
important despatch from every Foreign Court. He cannot consult with the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and exercise the influence which he ought to have with 
respect to the conduct of foreign affairs, unless he be master of everything of real 
importance passing in that department.” 

That statement, Lord John conceived, lays down the duty of the Prime 
Minister, and makes him responsible for the business of the department. ‘I 
may say likewise, that I was informed, both by her Majesty and by Sir Robert 
Peel on his quitting office, that he had advised her Majesty to consult me 
upen every question relating to foreign affairs, and to take my advice upon 
ail such subjects. That being the state of the relations in which I stood 
with the Crown on the one hand and with my noble friend on the other, I 
niust say that I found the position to be one of very great difficulty indeed. 
When my noble friend first held the seals of the Foreign Office, he was placed 
Lord Grey, a statesman of age and experience; to whom my noble 
ng in that particular office, would, no doubt, readily defer. 
ord Melbourne was at the head of the Government, no 






em too an influence over the conduct of affairs by my noble friend. 
foRtGhy such advantages as these, I have certainly found that these 
- very difficult to conduct, whilst at the same time I felt the 
ibility resting upon me.” 
tig of the Cabinet on the 3d of November, Lord John expresscd 
wetds of which he has preserved a note. He then said that he 
e¢ Mfuation of Europe very critical; that we seemed on the verge 
ofscelrt, “i )2, either what is called Social Democracy or absolute power 
tNuimphant; that in either case the position of England was one of great 
yeril, for we could not expect, on the one hand, that a Social Democratic 
Republie in France would observe the fuith of treaties or abstain from at- 











Melbourne’s long intimacy and connexion with my noble | 


despatch containing expressions precisely to that effect had been read to them, in 
order to show the decided opinion which England had pronounced. 
**Thave, &c. 

Hereupon*Lord John wrote to Lord Palmerston, not doubting he 
could give full and satisfactory explanation. But he heard nothing: 
he received no information from the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs as to the meaning of this declaration at Paris that England had 
pronounced in favour of the act of the President. ‘ Not having re- 
ceived any communication from my noble friend of any kind, but 


NorMANBY.” 


bringing to me a communication from her Majesty, making inquiries 
respecting the said despatch of December 6th, and asking for an ex- 
lanation. The next morning (the 14th) I sent a messenger to the noble 
Lord, and my communication must have arrived in London at an early hour; 
but I received no answer from the noble Lord on that day. On the 15th I 
received no answer. On the 16th I wrote a note by the early post to the 
noble Lord, expressing my opinion that silence was not respectful to her 
Majesty, and asking for a reply. However, neither on the 15th nor on the 
loth did any communication reach me, but the same disdainful silence was 
observed. The inquiry of the Queen as to what was the meaning of the 
alleged conversation between her Foreign Secretary and the Ambassador of 
a foreign country was left entirely unnoticed. But on the morning of the 
17th I received copies of two despatches, one from the Marquis of Normanby 
to Lord Palmerston, and thelother from Lord Palmerston to the Marquis of 
Normanby. The former despatch was in the following terms. 
F ** Paris, December 15, 1851. 
“* My Lord—In my despatch No. 372, of the 6th instant, notifying my communi- 
cation of my instruction to M. Turgot, I reported that his Excellency had mentioned 
that M. Walewski had written a despatch in which he stated that your Lordship had 
expressed your complete approbation of the course taken by the President in the re- 
cent coup d’état. I also reported that I had conveyed to M. Turgot my belief that 
there must be some mistake in this statement, and my reasons for that belief. But, 
as a week has now elapsed without any explanation from your Lordship on this point, 
I must conclude M. Walewski’s report to have been substantially correct. That being 


| the case, I am perfectly aware that it is beyond the sphere of my present dutics to 


make any remark upon the acts of your Lordship, except inasmuch as they affect my 
own position. But within these limits I must, with due deference, be permitted to 
observe, that if your Lordship, as Foreign Minister, holds one language on such a 
delicate point in Downing Street, without giving me any intimation you had dor 
—pvrescribing afterwards a different course to me, namely, the avoidance of a 
pearance of interference of any kind in the internal affairs of France—I am pia 
thereby in a very awkward position. If the language held in Downing Street is m« 
favourable to the existing order of things in France than the instructions on which 
am directed to guide myself upon the spot, it must be obvious that by that act 
Lordship’s I become subject to misrepresentation and suspicion in merely doing ' 
duty according to the official orders received through your Lordship from her Ma 












February 7, 1852. 





jesty. All this is of more importance to me, because, as I stated before, several of 
my diplomatic colleagues had had the despatch read to them, and had derived from 
it the conviction that, if accurately reported, your expressions had been those of un- 
qualitied satisfaction. 
**T have, &c. 
“Now, although no answer had been given to me, and although I was 
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unable to satisfy the inquiries which were made by the Sovereign, it appears | 
that Lord Palmerston, on the 16th, the day on which this despatch was re- | 


ceived, wrote on his own authority a despatch which was sent to our Ambas- 
sador at Paris, but which had not obtained the sanction of her Majesty. It 
was in these terms. 
* Foreign Office, Dec. 16, 1851. 

«“ My Lord—I have received your Excellency’s despatch, No. 406, of the 15th in- 
stant, referring to the statement made to you by the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the occasion of your communicating to his Excellency the instructions 
with which you have been furnished by her Majesty's Government for your guidance 
in the present state of affairs in France; and I have to state to your Excellency, 
that there has been nothing in the language which I have held, nor in the opinions 
which I have at any time expressed on the recent events in France, which has been 
in any way inconsistent with the instructions addressed to your Excellency, to ab- 
stain from anything which could bear the appearance of any interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of France. The instructions contained in my despatch No. 600, of the 5th 


instant, to which your Excellency refers, were sent to you not in reply to a question | 


as to what opinions your Excellency should express, but in reply to a question, which 
1 understood to be, whether your Excellency should continue your usual diplomatic 
relations with the President during the interval which was to elapse between the 
date of your Excellency’s despatch No. 365, of the 3d instant, and the voting by the 
French nation on the question to be proposed to them by the President. As to ap- 

roving or condemning the step taken by the President in dissolving the Assembly, 

conceive it is for the French nation, and not for the British Secretary of State, or 
for the British Ambassador, to pronounce judgment upon that event: but if your 
Excellency wishes to know my own opinion on the change which has taken place in 
France, it is, that such a state of antagonism had arisen between the President and 


the Assembly, that it was becoming every day more clear that their coexistence could | 
not be of long duration; and it seemed to me better for the interests of France, and | 


through them for the interests of the rest of Europe, that the power of the President 
should prevail, inasmuch as the continuance of his authority might afford a prospect 


of the maintenance of social order in France, whereas the divisions of opinions and | 


parties in the Assembly appeared to betoken that their victory over the President 
would be the starting-point for disastrous civil strife. Whether my opinion was 
right or wrong, it seems to be shared by persons interested in property in France, as 
far at least as the great and sudden rise in the Funds and in other investments may 
be assumed to be indications of increasing confidence in the improved prospect of 
internal tranquillity in France. 
“Tam, &c., PALMersToN.” 

This despatch was not written in Lord Palmerston’s usual style—it was 
very unlike his usual foree and correctness; but moreover it altogether 
avoided the real question. It gave no answer to Lord Normanby’s question, 


“Have you expressed your complete satisfaction with the act of the Pre- | 


sident on the 2d of December? and if so, am I to guide myself by that opi- 
nion, or to act on the despatch of the 5th of December?’ ‘To that ques- 
tion no answer whatever was given; neither is there in that despatch a 
reference to the opinion which the Government had given, nor was the opi- 
nion expressed sanctioned by the Crown. But the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs put himself in the place of the Crown; he neglected and 
passed by the Crown in order to give his own opinion with respect to the 
state of affairs in Paris. Now, it strikes me that the Secretary of State con- 
stitutionally has no such power. It appears to me that he can only act with 
the sanction and by the authority of the Crown in matters of very great 
importance. In matters of small importance, I am ready to admit that the 
Secretary of State must be allowed to take that course which he may deem 
best, without continually referring himself to the Crown. But, on a matter 
which was of the utmost importance—namely, giving the moral influence 
and the moral support of England to the act of the President of the French 
Republic—it seemed to me a measure so grave that the opinion not only of the 
Prime Minister but of the Cabinet should have been taken, and that no 
such question should have been decided upon without their interference and 
without the sanction of the Crown. What was the act to which that de- 
spatch referred? It is a question certainly of the utmost delicacy, but it is, 
nevertheless, one upon which I cannot refrain from saying a few words. The 
act of the President was not merely that of disselving the Assembly—it was 
an act which, in the first place, dissolved the Assembly and put an end to 
the existing constitution ; it was an act, in the next place, which anticipated 
the elections of 1852, which were to take place according to that constitu- 
tion, but with respect to which great apprehensions had been entertained ; in 
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as fully convinced as I had been, I wrote to her Majesty, conveying the cor- 
respondence which had passed between my noble friend and myself, and 
shortly intimating my advice to her Majesty that Lord Palmerston should 
be required to give up the seals of the Foreign Office.” 

“Sir, in coming to a decision so painful—in coming to the decision that I 
must separate from a colleague with whom I had acted so whose 
abilities I had admired, and in whose policy I had agreed—I felt, whether 
rightly or wrongly it is not for me now to say, I was bound to take that de- 
cision alone—to consult none of my colleagues, to avoid anything which 
might hereafter have the appearance of a cabal, but to assume the sole and 
entire responsibility on myself. (Cheers.) With respect, therefore, to the 
stories which my honourable friend [Sir Benjamin Hall] has quoted from a Bres- 
lau paper as regards a letter written in Vienna, I can assure him, that, how- 
ever curious the coincidence of that letter may be, there is no truth what- 
ever in the stories that there was an attempt to establish more intimate 
relations with the Court of Austria, and that the affair was entirely founded 
on the correspondence I have stated and on the motives I have laid 
before the House. In two days after, the Cabinet met: I read to them 
the correspondence—both official correspondence and private correspond- 
ence—which had taken place between my noble friend and myself; and 
I stated to them that I was, of course, responsible for what had passed ; 
that if they disapproved of my conduct, then of course I must quit office ; 
and I left it to them to form their judgment. They decided, without any 
difference of opinion, that they thought I could take no other course than 
that I had taken.” 

Having made these personal statements, Lord John felt it necessary to 
correct any impression that might result from the necessary avowal he had 
made that we could not properly or fairly express an opinion favourable to 
the conduct of the President of France on the 2d of December—that we 
could not do what we hear the Russian and Austrian Ministers did, go at 
once and congratulate the President on his act. Lord John felt bound to 


ww 
ong, 


| admit, that the President, having all the information which he had, took 


his course from a consideration of the state of France, under a belief that 
his course was best suited to insure the welfare of his country. This avowal 
producing “‘ murmurs and laughter,” Lord John “ begged to say that over 
again’’: while he did not concur in “the approbation ”’ of his noble friend, 
everything he has heard confirms his opinion that the President, in anticipating 
the election of 1852, and in the abolition of the Parliamentary constitution, 
believed he was doing what would tend to the happiness and social welfare of 
France. At this repetition of opinion the cheers and laughter again greeted 
the Premier. He proceeded to say, that he has seen with very great regret 
the language which has been used by a portion of the press of this country 
with respect to the President. (Loud cheers.) He wert on to tell of his be- 
lief, formed partly from the personal recollections of his boyhood, that the 
bitter language of the press during the peace of Amiens prevented the con- 


| tinuance of that peace, and involved the two countries in the most bloody 


| peace and amity are not continued. 


the third place, it was an act putting an end to Parliamentary government | 


in France—an act which, together with Parliamentary government, sus- 
pended the right of freedom of speech and the freedom of the press, which 
are considered the usual accompaniments of Parliamentary government. I 
am not going to enter into any dispute whether that was a fit thing to be done ; 
that was entirely a question for the French people to decide. The French peo- 
le might say that their history entitled them to say, that what we call in Eng- 
and Parliamentary government has produced such evils in France, it has so 
frequently led to convulsions in the state, and is so incompatible with the 
peace of society in their country, that it ought at once to be abolished, and a dif- 
ferent system established in its place. If the French nation choose to say that, 
who has the right or the least pretence to contradict it? But it is another 

uestion to give the moral approbation of England, to place the broad seal of 

ngland -— that doctrine with respect to so great a question. If France 
has so resolved, let us acquiesce in that decision. I shall do nothing to pre- 
vent it. I may lament that those great qualities of human nature which are 
brought out by Parliamentary government, by free discussion, and by a free 
press, could not henceforth have full development and display. But with 


respect to our position, it was to be remembered that during the existence of | 


the present Administration, with my noble friend as its organ, we have 
given the moral support and the moral sympathy of England to constitutional 
government. i 
have done so in Piedmont; and none was more ready than my noble friend 
to impart that moral influence. But if we were at once to side with a de- 
viation from constitutional government, and to give our sanction to the act 
of the President of France, how can we tell any other country that we ad- 
vise them to continue Parliamentary government? When this took place— 
when, as I conceived, the authority of the Queen had been set aside, it ap- 
eared to me that I had no other course than to inform my noble friend that 


We have done so in Spain, we have done so in Portugal, we | 


e, while I held office, could no longer hold the seals as Secretary of State | 


for Foreign Affairs. 
tion, I received a long letter from my noble friend, stating the reasons why 
he approved of the act of the President of France. 
that those reasons no longer touched the case ; because the real question now 


But it appeared to me | 
| noble friend—[A pause at the words]—the noble Lord, has referred, as to the 


Later in the day, and after I had formed that resolu- | 


was, whether the Secretary of State was entitled, of his own authority, to | 


Write a despatch, as the organ of the Queen’s Government, in which his col- 
leagues had never concurred, and to which the Queen had never given her 
royal sanction? It appeared to me, that, without degrading the Crown, I 
could not advise her Majesty to retain that Minister in the Foreign depart- 
ment of her Government. I at the same time informed her Majesty, that a 
correspondence had gone on between Lord Palmerston and myself with re- 
Spect to her Majesty.” That was on the Wednesday. Lord John waited 
till Saturday to consider and reconsider the matter fully. On the Thursday, 
he informed Lord Palmerston that he would be “ at home,”’ thinking he 


hostilities that ever mangled the face of Europe. But the First Consul, great 
as were his abilities, was totally ignorant of the manners and constitution of 
this country ; while the present President of France is personally aware of 
what liberty of speech we enjoy ; and that the most unmeasured invective 
of the press does not necessarily imply the hostility of the Government or 
the nation. “Iam convinced of this, that there never was a time in which 
it was more essential that these two countries should preserve the relations 
of peace and amity. Iam convinced that there never was a time when the 
peace of Europe would contribute more to the course of civilization and hap- 
_ I am convinced, likewise, from every source of information I have 
1ad, that the ruler of France, the present President of France, is desirous of 
keeping on those terms of amity, and it shall not be any fault of ours—it 
shall not be any fault of the Government of this country, if these terms of 
ity I have said this more especially be- 
cause it certainly will be our duty, as her Majesty has intimated in her 
Speech, to propose some increase of our Estimates. When the proper time 
comes, and when the measures for that purpose are produced, it will be shown 
to you—I trust to the satisfaction of the House—that those measures are not 
for an increase of our armaments, and that they propose no more precautions 
than what every country, and even the United States, thinks it necessary te 
take for national defence.” 

Lord John concluded with a reference to the duties of hospitality, which 
this country will never under any circumstances forego her privilege of exer- 
cising ; and with hopes, notwithstanding events in Europe which he deplores 
as the natural reaction and “certain consequences of the revolution of 1848,”’ 
that by peace and civilization, by the intelligence daily increasing, and the 
inventions constantly pouring upon usto improve mankind, liberty shall at 
length be introduced and established, and with religion will govern the 
hearts of men, and produce happier days. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Patmerston rose from his place on the front bench below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side. He began by saying— 

“*T should be sorry indeed, Sir, that this House and the country should 
run away with the impression which the speech of the noble Lord has been 
too well calculated to make, that I have abandoned the principles I have ever 
entertained ; that I have changed the opinions I have expressed, and which 
I will never alter; that I have been the advocate of absulute power, and 
that I have been in favour of the abolition of constitutional governments.” 

He quite concurred in Lord John Russell’s definition of the relations which 
should subsist between the Foreign Secretary and the Crown on the one part, 
and the Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister. Ile flattered himself that 
he had done nothing inconsistent with cither of those relations. The practice 
of the Foreign Office did not commence with the memorandum of 1850, but 
existed before that, and was already well recognized. He adverted to the 
Finsbury and Islington deputations, just to admit that he was in that in- 
stance surprised into a false position. Being less used to such deputations 
than the Premier, he did not expect his expressions would next day be para- 
graphed as an important declaration by the Government. He regretted that 
through his inadvertence in not reading the document beforehand, expres- 
sions were used to him which it was entirely unfitting that a person in his 
situation should have presented to him ; but, taken by surprise, he could only 
repudiate all participation in them. His own words on that occasion certainly 
said nothing at all that he had not already stated in the House of Commons, 
and that was not publicly known. He oul not think that what passed then 
was “ reasonably calculated to impair the friendly relations between her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and any Continental power.” : ’ 

Passing on, therefore, he came “to the particular transactions to which my 


groundwork of my removal from office.””_ On the day after the “ event which 
is commonly called the coup d’état,’’ M. Walewski “ called on me at my 
house, to inform me of what he had received, and to talk over the events of 
the preceding day ; and I stated conversationally the opinion I entertained 
of the events which had taken place. That opinion was exactly the opinion 
expressed in the latter part of the despatch which the noble Lord has read ; 
and the French Ambassador, as I am informed, in a private letter communi- 
cated the result of that conversation to his Minister.”” Afterwards a letter of 
Lord Normanby, written on the 3d of December, asked, “ What instructions 
he should receive for his guidance in France during the interval before the 


might propose some course by which a separation might be avoided; but | vote of the French people on the question that was to be propose d tothem, and 


nothing of the kind took place. “Then, on Saturday the 20th, being still 


whether in that interval he should infuse in the relations with the French 
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Government any greater degree of reserve than usual.” Lord Palmerston 
took the opinion of the Cabinet on the question, and embodied their opinion 
in the note which Lord John Russell had quoted at length. ‘There was no 
instruction to communicate that document to the French Government ; it 
simply contained instructions, not, in fact, what the English Ambassador was 
to do, but what he was to abstain from doing. The Marquis of Normanby 
thought it right to communicate to the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
the substance of that document, accompanying his communication with 
certain excuses for the delay ; which, however, did not rest with 
that noble Marquis, as his to the English Government was 
dated the 3d of December. ‘The French Minister stated that he had 
nothing to do with respect to the delay, and the less, indeed, because 
two days before he had received from the French Ambassador in Lon- 
don a statement that I had entirely approved of what had been done, and 
thought the President of the French fully justified. That was a somewhat 
highly-coloured explanation of the result of the long conversation we held 
together. Those particular words I never used, and probably the French 
Ambassador never would have conceived it consistent with the dignity due 


to his country to ask the approval of a Foreign Secretary of State. Conse- 
quently, the approval was not given, and was not asked.’’ When the Marquis 


of Normanby’s despatch reached Lord John Russell, he wrote to say he trusted 
that Lord Palmerston could contradict that report. His letter was dated the 
14th, and Lord Palmerston’s answer on the 16th—that was the interval 
which elapsed, and that interval was due to great pressure of business. The 
answer stated, that the words quoted by Lord Normanby gave a high colour- 
ing to anything that Lord Palmerston could have said in conversation with 
the French Ambassador; and it stated his “opinion” in much the same 
words used in the despatch of Lord Palmerston to Lord Normanby, already 
quoted. Lord John Russell replied, that he had reluctantly concluded that 
Lord Palmerston must relinquish the Foreign seals: the question now was, 
not whether the President was right or not, but Shatine Gar Majesty's Se- 


cretary of State for Foreign Affairs was justified in having expressed any | 


opinion on the subject. Lord Palmerston replied, that there is in mg 


intercourse a well-understood distinction between conversations which repre- | 


sent the opinions of governments, and by which they are bound, and con- 
versations not official, in which the speakers do not express the opinions of 


government, but merely those which they themselves may for the moment | 


entertain, and by which governmentsare not bound. The conversation with 
M. Walewski could not in the slightest degree fetter the action of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and if such conversations were restricted, and no 
opinions allowed expression but such as were given in the capacity of an organ 
of the Cabinet, and after consultation with the Cabinet, there would be an 
end to that freedom of intercourse, in casy and familiar conversation, 
which tended so much to good understanding and to the facility of public 
yusiness. 

But Lord Palmerston had example as well as principle in his favour, “T 
expressed this opinion to which the noble Lord has referred to the French 
Ambassador on the 3d of December ; but was I the only member of the Cabi- 
net who did thus express an opinion on passing events? I am informed that 
on the evening of that very day, and under the same roof as I expressed my 


yma the noble Lord at the head of the Government, in conversation with | 
th (Cheers and laughter.) 1 | 


e same Ambassador, expressed his opinion. 
cannot tell what that opinion was, but from what has just now fallen from 
the noble Lord this evening, it may be assumed that that opinion was not 
very different even from the reported opinion which I am supposed to have 
expressed. Was that all? On the Friday, and in the noble Lord’s own 


house, I have been informed that the French Ambassador met the noble | 


Lord the President of the Council and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
the noble Lord again expressed, an opinion and the President of the Council 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer also expressed an opinion. And be it re- 
membered that the charge was not the nature of the opinion, for the noble Lord 
distinctly told me, ‘ You mistake the question between us—it is not whether 
the President was justified or not, but whether you were justified in expres- 
sing an opinion on the matter at all.’ 
Sceretary of State for the Colonics did also in those few days express an opin- 
ion on those events ; and I have been informed also that the then Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, and now the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, also expressed his opinion. (Continued cheers and os Then 
it follows that every member of the Cabinet, whatever his political avoca- 
tions may have been—however much his attention may have been devoted 
to other matters—is at liberty to express an opinion on passing events abroad, 
but the Secretary of State for Foreign Aifuirs, whose peculiar duty it is to 
watch those events, who is unfit for his office if he has not an opinion on 
them, is the only man not permitted to express an opinion ; onl when a 
Foreign Minister comes and tells him that he has news, he is to remain si- 
lent, like a speechless dolt, or the mute of some Eastern Pacha >’ (Cheers 
end laughter.) Then what was the despatch of Lord Normanby? The 
despatch complains of the conversation with M. Walewski, as inconsistent 
with the instructions not to interfere in the internal aflairs of France: but 
the despatch itself announces that Lord Normanby told M. Turgot that if 
the Government had known of the events in Paris of the 4th and 5th, they 
would have joined their congratulations to his! That was a greater apparent 
interference in the internal affairs than any conversation of Lord Palmerston’s 
with M. Walewski. 


pronounced his private opinion. ‘Therefore the charge founded by Lord 
John Russell on that despatch has no foundation in justice or fact. 

* As for the letter of the noble Lord, giving reasons for advising the Queen 
to appoint a successor to me, that was a step which it was perfectly competent 
for the noble Lord to take without assigning any reason tome. Buthe chose 
to assign a reason, and that reason was, that 1 did, in conversation with M. 
Walewski, that which he and other divers members of the Cabinet appear also 
to have done in conversation with the same person.” 

Lord Palmerston rapidly summed up the results of his policy ; going in 
terms of gratulation successively over the relations of this country with 
all foreign countries—from Russia and Turkey to the United States and 
the Brazils. His reference to Brazil enabled him to indulge the House 
with the hope, that if his policy and measures in reference to the 
slave-trade be “well and systematically carried out,’?’ we may “in a 
short time have the satisfaction of accomplishing the noble object which 


for so great a length of time has been the aim to which the people of | 


this country have generously directed their efforts.’”’? Upon the general 
merits of his foreign management he declared—“I have left the country in 
a state of most friendly relations with respect to every part of Europe, and 
there is no question—no political question of any importance, creating a 
difference between this and any country. It is not always that that could 
have been said. There have been periods when unfortunately differences 
have existed; but at all events, that ‘firebrand,’ as 1 have been called— 
that individual who embroiled the relations of England with all other coun- 
tries, as it has also been said of me—after having found the country involved 
in difficulties, has left oflice with no question of difference between this and 
other nations, but with amity subsisting between this and all other countries, 
Having conducted the affairs of this country through periods of considerable 
difficulty, it was my good fortune to be the instrument of peace, and to com- 
bine therewith the not unsuccessful assertion of the interests of England. 


1 believe that the noble Lord the | 


But in fact, neither the Secretary of State nor the Am- | 
bassador was entitled to pronounce judgment; the Secretary of State only | 


And I think I may say, that in quitting office I have handed over the foreign 
relations of the country to my successor with the honourand dignity of Eng. 
land unsullied, and leaving her character and reputation standing high among 
the nations of the world.’’ (Loud cheering.) 

At first no one seemed inclined to follow Lord Palmerston; and the 
Speaker had already partly read the Address, when Mr. Muntz apolo- 
gized for interrupting him, briefly to assure Sir Richard Bulkeley that 
the manufacturers of Birmingham had not, as he supposed, warmly re- 
ceived Kossuth as a Republican, but had so received him as the antago. 
nist of a treacherous oppressor of his country. 

The ice being broken, many speeches followed, but none of any marked 
interest. 

Mr. H. Bartxure averred his belief that Lord Palmerston had been of- 
fered up as a sacrifice for the sins of the whole Administration: it would 
have been more chivalrous, generous, and just, had the Premier himself 
stood beside the victim on the altar. Mr. Monckton Mrines thought it 
would hardly be credited that on the mere etiquette of Ministerial dis. 
cipline, a great Minister had been dismissed from office. Mr. Rornucx, 
looking to the critical position of affairs at home and abroad, everywhere 
demanding energy, firmness, and capacity in the Government, asked the 
House, now that Lord Palmerston has quitted the Cabinet, what remains 
in it to conciliate the confidence of the House ? 
| He lamented the disgraceful state of our administrative , 
| Admiralty unable to send a troop steamer securely beyond Plymouth on its 
way to the Cape; the War department unable to ores in a year, or much 
more, a petty bush-war in the Cape colony; the whole field of the Law in 
a state worse than positively bad, namely, in a most mischievous state of con- 
stant change ; the — department under the imputation, not cleared off 
by present explanations, of having approved of the acts of a Frenchman who 
has forgotten and violated all that should be most sacred and binding on 
| men; and the Colonial department confusion worse confounded throughout. 

Mr. Disrarti passed over the varied topics of the Address—fifteen, one 
a-picce for each Member of the Cabinet, and all conglomerated with un- 
geographical miscellanecousness. 

He declared his opinion that Lord Palmerston has been a faithful British 
Minister, who has had the honour and interest of England at heart, but has 
often pursued his objects in the worst of ways. Ie marked with astonish- 
ment Lord John Russell’s avowal that he had not consulted his Cabinet on 
the dismissal of Lord Palmerston from fear of suspected cabal ;—a Cabinet 
could not give a collective opinion without being open to the imputation of 
cabal! He gravely reprobated the frequent and unnecessary introduction of 
the name of the Sovereign into Lord John Russell's speech. On the refer- 
ence to the constitution of New Zealand he called the House to mark that 
the suspended constitution is not to be allowed to come into effect by the 
simple expiry of the suspending act, but ‘the form of the institutions” to 
be enjoyed by the colonists is to come afresh “under the consideration” 
of the House: Upon the agricultural distress and Parliamentary Reform 
topics Mr. Disraeli’s language was similar to that held by the Earl of Derby 
in the House of Peers. 

The other speakers were Mr, Gracu and Lord Duptry Srvart, in de- 
fence of the popular sympathy with Kossuth in Birmingham and London ; 
| Mr. Osnorne, Mr. Narrer, Mr. E. B. Rocur, and Mr. Gratray, on the 
| Irish references of the Speech. 

Lord Joun Russexx stated, in reply to Irish Members, his opinion that 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is sufficient for preventing the offence it 
sought to prevent. That offence is the assumption of certain titles by cer- 
tain Roman Catholic dignitaries; not their ascription by other people. 
| Lord John was glad to find that many of the Irish laity will not, as was 

thought, obey their priests in all things, but will still send their children 
| to the Queen’s Colleges. 

The Address passed without dissent. 

Sm Harry Smirn’s Mrurrary Merits. 

The Marquis of Wesrminster having reported to the House of Lords, 
| on Thursday, her Majesty’s gracious reply to the loyal and dutiful address 
presented to her in answer to the Royal Speech, the Duke of Wex11nc- 
TON took an opportunity, which he missed in the debate, to testify his 
sense of the services of General Sir Harry Smith, now in command of 
the troops in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘* My firm belief is, that everything has been done by the commanding 
General, by the forces, and by his officers, in order to carry into execution 
the instructions of her Majesty’s Government. I have had the honour of 
holding the command of her Majesty’s armies in India, and of superintend- 
ing the conduct of different military operations in the same part of the 
world under three separate Governors-General. I am proud to say that I 
have observed no serious error in the conduct of these late operations. Cer- 
tainly, my gallant friend Sir Harry Smith has committed some errors, as 
others have done before him. These operations by the Caffres are carried on 
by the occupation of extensive regions, which in some places are called jungle, 
in others bush, but which in reality are thickset wood—the thickest that can 
be found anywhere. These Caffres having established themselves in these 
fustnesses, with the plunder on which they exist, their assailants suffer great 
losses. The Caffres move away more or less with great activity and celerity, 
sometimes saving, sometimes losing their plunder ; but they always evacuate 
their fastnesses. Our troops do not, cannot, occupy those fastnesses. They 
would be useless to them, and in point of fact the troops could not live in 
them. Well, the enemy moves off, and isattacked again ; and the same opera- 
tion is renewed time after time. The consequence of this, to my certain know- 
ledge, is, that under the three last Governors some of these fastnesses have been 
attacked no less than three or four times over. On every occasion this is accom- 
panied with great loss to the assailants. There is, however, a remedy for this 
state of evil. When a fastness is stormed, it should be totally destroyed after its 
| capture. I have had some experience in this hind of warfare, and 1 know 
that the only mode of subduing an enemy of this description is by opening 
roads into his fastnesses for the movement of regular troops with the utmost 
rapidity. I have recommended to the noble Earl opposite that that course 
should be adopted, and I believe that he has ordered it to be adopted. The 
only fault that I tind with Sir Harry Smith is, that he has not adopted it. 
I gave instructions to him to adopt it in future. That course will occasion 
great labour, the employment of much time, and great expenditure. The 
Secretary-at-War has, 1 believe, also ordered that these regions should be 
laid open. The truth is, that the war at the Cape has come to this point, 
that unless such a measure is adopted there can “ no peace in that part of 
| the world—certainly no enjoyment of the social comforts of civilized life. 
The whole of the native population has revolted, and we cannot expect that 
their depredations will not be carried on. If the chiefs of the Caffres, some of 
them at the head of ten or twenty thousand men, establish themselves in fast- 
nesses which are not accessible to the smallest body of her Majesty’s troops, 
then I say this measure must be adopted, cost what time, labour, and expense it 
may; for that expense will give you peace, and enable you to enjoy the com- 
forts of civilized life. That expense will not be one-tenth part of the expense 
| of one campaign: and, if this work is not Cone e‘Tectually, there will be no 
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no cessation of the hostilities of armed bodies, in that part of the 


rorld, I thought it but fair to state this my opinion of Sir Harry Smith ; 
and also to po oa in what point, in my opinion, all has not been done which 


ought to have been done to secure to the population the only justifiable object 
of all war—peace. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Economy CommiTrer. 

In reply to questions by Mr. Hume, the Cuanceitor of the Excur- 
quer stated, that of the recommendations of the Select Committee on the 
‘Army and Navy Estimates, all those which relate to the Navy have been | 
carried into effect, and those relating to the Army have been so far | 
acted on that the expenditure in that department is greatly reduced. 

SessionaL Ornpers: Money Vores at tate Hovrs. 

On the proposal of the Sessional Orders relative to Committees of Sup- 
ply and Ways and Means, Mr. Hume renewed his past efforts to stop the 
voting away of public money after midnight, when the House is often so 
thin that even the number requisite for a quorum is not present. 

He wished to make the practice of passing money votes in a thin House | 
impossible, by an express order of the House; and then conscientious Mem- 
bers would be saved the ungracious and somewhat invidious task of refusing 
acquiescence when the Government importunes them to “let this one vote 

as it is of im ce.”’ For twelve or fourteen years he never let the 
Tory Government get a farthing vote after twelve o'clock; and he felt that 
his character for impartiality is injured by his being less scrupulous with 
the present Ministry. : ’ : 

Colonel Srstnorr heartily seconded the motion; and concurred in 
everything that had fallen from Mr. Hume. He has often seen enor- 
mous sums of money voted by a House of fifteen, of whom seven were 
fast asleep. 

Mr. Cornewatt Lewis opposed the motion. An inexorable rule 
sould be most inconvenient: the ordinary practice is what Mr. Hume 
desires it to be: if forty Members are not present at a vote, it is easy to 
move a count-out, 

Motion negatived, by 146 to 64. 

Law Rerorm. 

The Lord Cuancetor laid on the table, on Thursday, a bill founded on 
the report of the Common- Law Commissioners, to regulate all the ordinary 
proceedings of suits at law—to dispense with or simplify all the steps used 
at present, to shorten proceedings, and prevent delays arising from 
technicalities ; also to annihilate all fees, and have them paid by stamps, 
and to pay the Judges by salaries out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
presented also a bill “ to annihilate the office of Secretary of Bankruptcy, 
and also to annihilate the salary attached to the Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy.” On the same evening, in reply to questions by Lord Lynp- 
nvurst and Lord Broveuam, the Lord Cuancentor announced for next | 
day, and for Monday week, bills for the improvement of the Court of 
Chancery ; one of them to carry out the recommendations of the Commis- | 
sioners who have inquired on the subject. 

Lord CamPpsBeE.t stated, that the Master of the Rolls will introduce in 
the House of Commons, on an early day, the Registration of Assurances 
Bill, which Lord Campbell was unable to get passed last session. 

Sarrurrecp Market. 

In reply to Mr. Frrzroy, Sir Grorcr Grey stated, that on the 29th of | 
January, a few days before the expiration of the six months given to the | 
Corporation of London to determine whether or not they would under- 
take the management of the new market in lieu of Smithfield, the Go- 
vernment received notice from the Corporation that they will undertake 
the management of the market, and will defray the whole of the expense 
out of their own funds. This announcement was received with cheers. 

In reply to Mr. Starvorp, it was observed by Sir Georcr Grey, that 
there would be no occasion for a new bill merely to transfer the manage- 
ment to the Corporation; but a bill will be required for acquiring the 
new site, as the present act docs not provide for that. 

VENTILATION Or THE Housz or Commons, 

On the motion to bring up the report on the Address, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Hume stated that the heat was so oppressive on Tuesday night that 
he was compelled to leave the House at eleven o'clock ; and when he got 
into the open air the difference in the atmosphere was injuriously great. 
The ballot for Members to attend her Majesty in the House of Lords had 
answered but badly: such a race as there was yesterday was bad for the 
dignity of the House, and might be serious to life and limb—a slip on 
that polished marble, or on those slippery encaustic tiles, might send some 
one tumbling on his head. Mr. Ossorne stated that the quarrel between 
Mr. Barry and Dr. Reid is still carried on, after five years’ duration. The 
ventilation is bad, but the lighting seems as ill-managed. 

Gentlemen were not perhaps aware, that about an hour before the meeting 
ef the House on Pc one of the new candelabra suspended over the 
gallery fell down, and broke through the floor; and at that moment the | 

| 





honourable Member for Cavan was sitting under another that was constantly 
leaking, to the no small inconvenience of all who sat beneath it. 

On Thursday, however, Lord Seymour read a statement of the clerk 
of the works, the contractor, foremen, and workmen, concerned in hang- | 
ing the lamps, which denied the story of the fall of the candelabrum : it 
was “a piece of iron” which fell through the floor. 

Tue Hovse’s Kircnen. 

On the motion for nominating the Committee to control the arrange- | 
ment of the Kitchen and Refreshment-rooms, Mr. F. Frencu complained 
of the viands—of the bad wines at 6s. a bottle, which would be dear at 
3s., and of the few changes of tablecloths. 

Gentlemen are driven away to their clubs, who would prefer to stay in the 
House. If they could get better viands at less exorbitant charges, and a 
constant supply of clean cloths—(Great laughter)—there would be fewer 
countings-out there had been. 

Mr. Anstey complained, with a seriousness which was met by roars of 
laughter, that there is no Catholic on the Committce. 

It was no laughing matter, he could assure them, for a Catholic on a Fri- 
day, or a fast-day, to find all the dinners arranged by a Protestant Commit- 
tee. He would move the introduction of « eentleman who is at once a good | 
Catholic and the best of good companions, Mr. Sergeant Murphy. 

Lord Marcus Hrt entered the House with two enormous bills of fare 
framed and glazed, and proceeded with amusing gravity to defend the 
charges seriatim. 

All of them are on the most ‘ moderate terms.” As to the wines, though 
the honourable Member for Roscommon might pay 6s. a bottle for sherry, 
he ought to know that there was sherry in the kitchen which he could have 
at 4s. a bottle. Mr. Frencu—‘ Much obliged, but I had rather not.” 
(Laughter.) Lord Marcus Hiti.—“ There is no establishment in London 
where tea and coffee can be had so cheap.” (Laughter.) 





| Corps, and distinguished strangers, had entered the I 


| ing more attention than is agreeable to the illustrious Duke. 


It was understood that Mr. Sergeant Murphy would be placed on the 
Committee. 

New Warts. 

New writs were issued on Tuesday—for East Retford, in room of Mr. 
Arthur Duncombe, elected Member for the East Riding ; Perth, in room 
of Mr. Fox Maule, appointed President of the Board of Control; the 
borough of Northampton, in room of Mr. Vernon Smith, appointed Secre- 
tary at War; Kinsale, in room of Mr. Benjamin Hawes, resigned, on ap- 

intment as Under-Secretary at War; Greenwich, in room of Admiral 

undas, resigned, on appointment to the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet; East Kent, in room of Mr, Plumptre, resigned. 


Che Conrt. 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert came to town on Monday. Her Majesty 
held a Privy Council, at Buckingham Palace, on Monday afternoon; at 
which the Royal Speech to be delivered at the meeting of Parliament 
was “arranged and agreed on.” Audiences were given to Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Fox Maule, Sir George Grey, Earl Granville, and Earl Grey. 

The Queen went in state, with Prince Albert, on Tuesday, and opened 
the session of Parliament. 

The Royal procession left Buckingham Palace at a quarter before two, 
under a beautiful sky; the clouds were high, and the sun so powerful 
that the brisk Northerly wind was not felt unpleasantly. It was expected 
by the populace of London, as her Majesty was to enter the House of 
Lords for the first time through the Victoria Tower, that the whole proe 
cession would be unprecedented in magnitude and splendour; and by this 
expectation the crowd of spectators was swelled to an enormous magni- 
tude. The area before St. James’s Palace was full; the Mall was lined ; 
and the whole extent of the streets to the Poet's Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, and as far beyond as would still admit of a view, was closely 
crammed by people who greeted the Queen with an unvociferous but 
hearty loyalty. Iler Majesty appeared in the best health and spirits, 
The carriages of the procession, in the usual number and with the well- 
known trappings, swept round the open space in front of the Victoria 
Tower, and passed through the great portal, a few minutes after two, 
Ascending stairs of marble, passing under interior porches of beautiful 
columnar architecture, and through passages with frescoed walls and sta- 
tued niches, the Queen and Prince Albert repaired to the robing-room. 
Ilaving robed, they passed into the Royal Gallery, a noble chamber of the 
proportions of the famed dining-hall of the Middle Temple, and corre- 








| sponding to the Painted Chamber of the old House. Here rows of seats 


rising ticr above tier were crowded by privileged spectators, chiefly ladies 
assembled to watch the procession as it passed. 
The Officers of State, the Peers and Peeresses, Judges, Diplomatic 
eers’ chamber 
much beforehand ; and many of them were busy conning its features. The 
Peers were numerically few, and some of the most distinguished were 
absent. The members of the Corps Diplomatique were present in re- 
markable numbers; and so were the a But the unprecedented 
abundance of ladies was the most marked feature of the assemblage. 
“ Taking almost entire possession of the Peers’ benches, and filling the 
body of the House, one might have supposed that a House of Peeresses had 


| been added to the institutions of the country, and that the half-hundred 


elderly gentlemen in robes of scarlet and ermine who occupied the front 
bench sat as assessors to a female Parliament. 

“The Duke of Wellington was one of the Peers earliest in attendance. 
He looked in his usuul health; although his increasing deafness renders it 
impossible for him to enter into conversation in the House without attract- 
Ilis Grace 
wore a Field-Marshal’s uniform under his robes, At a quarter past one 
o’clock the honourable corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms were marched into the 
great chamber behind the throne; and about this time the scene within the 
House was enlivened by the presence of several officers of the Life Guards, 
whose steel cuirasses and helmets brilliantly reflected the rays of the sun. 
. ... The appearance of the Marquis of Normanby among the Great 
Officers of State excited some surprise. He bore the crown when her Majesty 
entered the House; a duty heretofore performed by the venerable Marquis 
of Lansdowne. 

“ At about a quarter to two every seat in every part of the interior of the 
House was occupied, with the exception of the adee and insufficient space 
below the bar allotted to the Members of the House of Commons. The pro- 
fusion of gilding about the throne and upon the ceiling has lost much of its 
earlier glitter, but we are not sure that the appearance of the House has been 
at all — The same remark applies to the frescoes. The other accesso- 
ries to this magnificent spectacle were much the same ason former occasions. 
The Diplomatic box glittered as usual with every variety of uniform, with 
the stars, crosses, sashes, medals, and decorations of the most renowned 
orders of merit of the greatest potentates. The rich scarlet and ermine 
robes of the Peers contrasted beautifully with the colours of the dresses worn 
by the ladies.” 

The Queen entered the hall of the Peers at ten minutes past two, pre- 
ceded by the Duke of Wellington bearing the sword of state, and the 
other Great Officers. The Commons were summoned; and the Royal 
Speech, which appears in our Parliamentary columns, was read. 

In returning, the great state coach is said to have started with diffi- 
culty—cither from the vis inertiw of its antique proportions, or from 
some hampering of joints or tackle. The venerable coachman, delayed 
for some minutes, rose with the occasion, and was at one time sufliciently 
excited to wave his whip! the portentous gesture seemed to strike a ter- 
ror into the hearts of the grooms, postboys, and police. ‘ With animated 
exertions” the Royal cortége proceeded, and arrived safely at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The Queen and Prince Albert returned to Windsor Castle the same 
evening. 

The visitors at the Castle this week have included the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, Lord Cowley, and Lord Portman, the Mar- 
quises of Salisbury and Anglesey, the Earl and Countess of Minto, Vis- 
count and Viscountess Mahon, Lord and Lady Ashburton, Lord Brough- 
ton, and Mr. T. B. Macaulay. 

Shakspere’s play of Ating John was performed last night, in the Rubens 
Room, before a large party invited by her Majesty to be present. 


Che Petropolis. 
Deputations from the parishes of Marylebone and St. Pancras had a 
] I MN) 
joint interview with Lord John Russell at the Treasury on Saturday, to 
urge the necessity of making speedy arrangements for staying further in- 
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terments within the limits of those parishes. Sir Benjamin Hall and 
Lord Dudley Stuart headed the two bodies. Lord John Russell, in his 
reply, stated that the Government is agreed upon the general principle ; 
and Lord Seymour has been charged with the duty of preparing the mea- 
sure and carrying out the details. Lord John shadowed out the diffi- 
culties that have to be overcome. 

The places of interment must be at a considerable distance, or they will soon 
be swallowed up by the spreading of the towns; and yet if they are remote, 
the middle classes, who must bear their own costs, will have to bear a con- 
siderable burden for interring their families. Then, again, in the case of 


aupers, small parishes will have an undue burden on them if the site of | 


yurial be distant: ‘there are in the old parts of the town very small pa- 
rishes, which of course will be neither able to go to the same expenditure 
nor to take the same large and comprehensive view as the larger parishes.” 
The Government will be particularly anxious to leave all control to the pa- 
rishes. Government have enough to do already; and moreover, they 
entirely agree that the parochial authorities can do what is to be done better 
than the Government, or than a board appointed by the Government. 

At the end of the interview, Mr. Cooper begged to ask whether Lord 
John had any objection to have the proceedings of the deputation pub- 
lished, with his Lordship’s remarks? Lord John Russell said, “ I have 
no objection whatever; but I reserve to myself the right of denying it, if 
anything is attributed to me that I may not have said.” 


The Ecclesiastical Parliament of the Province of Canterbury assembled 
in Convocation, at the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, on Wed- 
nesday; and the proceedings were of a less merely formal character 
than has been the case for some generations. Indeed, it was generally 
believed, beforehand, among the clergy and in the Church, that the Pro- 
vincial Synod would declare its sitting en permanence. In the Upper 
House, besides the Archbishop of Canterbury, there were the Bishop of 
London, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of 
Exeter, the Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop of Lichfield, and the Bishop 
of St. Asaph ; in the Lower House, Archdeacon Denison, the Archdeacon 
of Bath, the Archdeacon of Barnstaple, the Archdeacon of Bristol, the 
Archdeacon of Maidstone, the Reverends J. Slany, Dr. Moore, Dr. Spry, 
Dr. Mill, G. E. Gillett, H. E. Majendil, R. W. Huntley, E. Goddard, J. 
Yardley, T. Mills, H. A. Woodgate, T. Randolph, J. Harding. The 
solemn initiatory services having been gone through, an entrance upon 
actual business was made. In the Upper House, the Bishop of London 


presented seven petitions from several dioceses, praying that Convocation | 


might sit for despatch of business. The Bishop of Exeter presented five 

titions, the Bishop of Chichester eight, the Bishop of Llandaff one, the 

ishop of Oxford four, and the Bishop of St. Asaph one, all of the same 
tenour as those presented by the Bishop of London. An animated dis- 
cussion arose, in which the Bishops of London, Exeter, Chichester, Win- 
chester, St. Asaph, Oxford, and Lichfield, took part, on the proposition to 
address the Queen for her licence to meet for despatch of business. The 
debate had gone on for about an hour, when the Archbishop appealed to 
his brethren to forbear pressing the subject at the present moment. 

“ However much Synodical action might be desired, he did not think that 
any good would accrue frem petitioning her Majesty; for he felt quite cer- 
tain that, in the present state of th Church and its multitudinous divisions, 
their prayer wool not be granted.” 

At the same time in the Lower House, about thirty petitions had 
been received, and a very earnest discussion on the same topic had 
gone on. The Lower House got more forward with its purpose than the 
Upper; it carried an address on the subject, and sent it to the Upper 
House with a request that they would take the subject into consideration. 
There was some demur to receiving this address, on the ground of form ; 
but it was received, and “ best attention” was promised for it. The Pro- 
locutor of the Lower House, and the members who accompanied him, 
were returning to their own chamber, to enter on further business, when 
the Archbishop’s Apparitor summoned them back; and on their arrival, 
the Queen’s Proctor, Mr. F. Hart Dyke, read the formal prorogation of 
the Convocation to Thursday the 19th of August. At the reading of this 
document great surprise was expressed, and many of the members said 
that the proceeding was illegal ; but there was no appeal. 


The City Commissioners of Sewers have resolved rigorously to carry out 
the provisions of their act of last year so far as “common lodginghouses ” are 
concerned. On Monday, Mrs. Case was summoned before the Lord Mayor, 
for letting out as a common lodginghouse a house certified by Mr. Simon, 
the Officer of Health, to be unfit for the reception of lodgers. She has three 
yey in Primrose Street, all in an unfit state. Mrs. Case appeared 
to be ill, and pleaded that her daughter had not given her the legal notices 
which had been served, probably to avoid increasing her illness; she would 
do all that was required. Under these circumstances, the Lord Mayor 
ordered her merely to pay the costs. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster, on Saturday, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly moved, on behalf of Mr. Ramshay, late Judge of the Liverpool County 
Court, for a rule to show cause why an information of the nature of a quo 
warranto should not be exhibited against Mr. Joseph Pollock, calling on him 
to show by what authority he claims to exercise the office of Judge in the 
Liverpool County Court. The application arose out of Mr. Ramshay’s re- 
moval by the Earl of Carlisle, and was intended to test the legal validity of 
that removal. Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s general argument was, that as the deci- 
sion was made on the basis of testimony not given on oath, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ought to remit the matters of fact to be inquired into before 
a jury on sworn testimony; but the Court, in its interlocutory observations 
on the lengthened technical argument, seemed to intimate that the inquiry 
before the Earl of Carlisle, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was a 
sufficient inquiry before a competent authority. They would, however, take 
time to consider. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly was “assisted” by Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, Mr. J. Addi- 
son, Mr. John Henderson, Mr. Davison, Mr. Dykes, Mr. Edward James, Mr. 
George Atkinson, and Mr. Rew; who, however, did not inflict separate ar- 
guments on the Court. 

In the course of the arguments the following letter from the Earl of Car- 
lisle to Mr. Ramshay, written in order to temper generously the dismissal, 
was exposed to the Court and the public. 

* November 24, 1851. 

** Dear Sir—This letter will reach you together with the painful intimation of the 
decision to which I have thought it my duty tocome. One thing I request you to 
believe, which is, that nothing I am about to observe is written with the intention 
or wish to deprecate any proceedings on your part in consequence of that decision 
which you might see fit to adopt: still, in taking a step which I feel you can only 
regard as one of the most inimical character, I cannot, in justice to truth, refrain 
from recording my conviction, that the person whom I am thus removing from the 
post where I have placed him has conferred essential benefits on the community in 
the midst of whom he prosecuted his labours, now abruptly terminated. And in 








addition to other more personal reasons, I feel on these grounds much additional 
sorrow to have been unable to resist the conclusion that he had not the degree of 
self-command to enable him to properly perform the duties of Judge of the County 
Court of Liverpool. You will have perceived that this is not an official communica- 
tion, still less is it one to which I expect any reply; but you are welcome to make 
any use of its contents you may think proper. 
** 1am, dear sir, your faithful servant, 
* William Ramshay, Esq., 2 Hare Court, Temple.” 


CARLIsLE.” 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Harriet Anne Newman, the 
girl who was convicted of perjury, was brought up for judgment, a reserved 
point of law having been decided against her. She had sworn to an extra- 
ordinary tale of attempted violence; and William Day, a young man, had 
been convicted of conspiring against her: he was subsequently liberated, 
and the girl prosecuted, and convicted. As she had suffered much from ill- 


| ness in prison, the Recorder sentenced her to be imprisoned for four months 








only. 

On Wednesday, James Heilbronn was tried for perjury. Davis, an uncer- 
tificated penniless bankrupt, started as a jeweller, and in the course of a few 
months he got into debt for more than 7000/. ; Heilbronn assisted in raising 
money on the goods thus obtained ; before the Court of Bankruptcy he made 
false statements respecting these transactions. He was found guilty. 


A singular accident occurred at Woolwich Arsenal on Monday. When 
new guns are received from contractors, they are tested by firing an extra 
charge. Four fifty-six pounders were to be tried on Monday. Each was 
loaded with twenty-eight pounds of powder, wadding, and a fifty-six pound 
shot; the guns were lying on the ground, a short distance from a butt ; 
they were fired by means of portfires calculated to burn long enough to ena- 
ble the man who fires them to get out of danger. The porttire of one of the 
guns communicated to its charge before that of the others, and the gun burst 
in the act of firing. One of the pieces struck one of the other guns and 
turned it right round, the muzzle being then, instead of nearly due East to- 
wards the mound, due West in the direction of the town of Woolwich; and 
in an instant afterwards the fifty-six pounder shot was fired a mile and a 
half in the line of High Street, and ouly at a very little elevation above the 
houses; starting and causing the horses returning from their work at the 
dockyard to rear and refuse to proceed, and astonishing the numerous 
workmen going home to dinner with its whizzing sound. The shot passed 
on a little to the South of the tall chimney at the saw-mills, and struck the 
chimney of the residence of Mr. Macdonald, Master Attendant of the Dock- 
yard ; and a few yards further, knocked down the back-drawingroom chim- 
ney of Mr. Morgan, the Store-Receiver’s residence, knocking down a large 
portion of the parapet of the building, scattering the bricks in all directions, 
and ultimately falling on the roof of a detached part of the house, where 
the shot was found. Some damage was done by the flying bricks. 


Che Provinces. 


Some of the English constituencies are in the commotion of preparing 
for new elections. At Greenwich, vacant by Admiral Dundas’s promo- 
tion, Admiral Houston Stewart has issued an address, in which he wishes 
to merge his officiality as a Lord of the Admiralty in his personal claims 
as an honest supporter of Reform. At Northampton, Mr. Vernon Smith, 
the new Secretary at War, seems likely to be reélected. 

In East Kent, there promises to be a hot contest for the seat which 
Mr. Plumptre has resigned—Sir Edward Dering, Conservative, versus Sir 
W. Brook Brydges. 

The possibility of a general election agitates the country constituencies 
generally: candidates are in many places putting forward their claims, in 
readiness. Among other gentlemen aiming at a scat in the Legislature, is 
Mr. Sergeant Kinglake, the accomplished lawyer and very eminent author 
of Eéthen: his address to the electors of Bridgewater lies before us,—a 
document expressing good principles in politics, religion, and finance, 
in a style and tone equally good; and recommended to the townsmen of 
Bridgewater by the personal relations of friendship and property which 
his family possess in the county. 


The Convocation of the Clergy of the Province of York seems to have 
been prevented ab initio, by the supreme ecclesiastical authority of the 
Northern Primate. When several of the clergy assembled at the Chapter- 
house on Wednesday with many petitions, largely signed, in their hands, 
they found the doors closed against them, and were told by officials 
that there were no preparations for them. They adjourned to the Chap- 
ter Library, and wrote a joint letter to their Archbishop, asking when and. 
where they might present their petitions for the real meeting of Convo- 
cation. Among the clergy present, were the Archdeacons Churton and 
Wilberforce, the Honourable and Reverend F, Grey, Messrs. Trevor, 
Gamlen, &c. 





The Voluntary Educationists, chiefly Nonconformists of the Three De- 
nominations, have been holding a series of meetings at Manchester this 
week, to protest against any scheme of education supported by public 
funds or local rates. Essays on the subject, of great length, have been 
read by the Messrs. Hinton, Richard, Giles, and Miall. The principles 
supported were enumerated by these two resolutions, among the numerous 
ones adopted— 

“That, in the judgment of this Conference, a scheme of popular educatior 
which provides for the teaching of divers forms of religion at the public cost, 
is at once unfaithful to the claims of truth and oppressive to the conscience 
of religious men; that it is equivalent to an endowment of all sects, and 
putting the country in the absurd — of disseminating with equal zeal 
and liberality the most opposite and contradictory sentiments.” 

“That, in the judgment of this Conference, to educate is the business not 
of the State but of the people themselves ; that the means of education are 
fully adequate to the disposition to educate; that the religion and benevo- 
lence of individuals have hitherto kept pace with, and are still keeping pace 
with, the ascertained inability of parents to afford their children education 
commensurate to their wants and wishes ; and that it is therefore surperflu- 
ous, as it is impolitic and unjust, to ask for Government interference. 


A remarkable physical calamity has occurred at Holmfirth, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In the hills three miles above Holmfirth, are several 
great water-reservoirs, managed by a body called the Holme Conservancy 
Commissioners. They are formed by dams across narrow gorges, which con- 
vert the vallies intolakes. The embankment of the Bilberry reservoir, which 
is 150 yards long and 90 feet high, has been lately in a doubtful condition, 
from the pressure of the enormous column of water which has been ac- 
cumulated during the rains of the last month. On Thursday morning, 
before dawn, the embankment was swept bodily away; and the gorge 
below it, with every house, mill, and manufactory, on the borders of 
the Holme, down to the town of Holmfirth, nearly three miles from the 
reservoir, destroyed or ruined. The loss of life and property is ter- 
ribly great; surpassing what one has read of by avalanches and land- 
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tae i i d. The Bilbery mill, a massive stone building, near 
oie oa residence of Mr. John Furness, a quarter of a mile 
= —the Diglee mills, half a mile down—Mrs. Hirst’s residence—are gone ; 
— Hirst and her family escaping by a hairbreadth. A row of cottages 
~y one, and with them at least ten Poor people, their inhabitants. At the 
per h cet Holmfirth, two miles and a down, the dye-works and spinning- 
ksof Messrs. Farrar are swept away ; an enormous steam-boiler being borne 
for dow by the torrent. Fourteen cottages were here overthrown, and several 
je ing inmates drowned. In the very centre of Holmfirth, the Elephant 
snd Castle Inn is swamped, and its furniture wrecked or carried a way. 
Th walls of the bridge are clean gone. The Hollow-gate Street is choked 
ith furniture and property ; and so on with multitudinous details of de- 
struction and death, impossible to particularize. It is said that ninety 


bodies have been found, and it is supposed that many more than a hundred 


ave perished; the loss of property is estimated at 0002. 
ae Pee) reservoir dam was built in 1840, by Messrs. Sharp and Sons. 
The foundation has always been suspected: one of the men who has perished 
cent his family away, only a few days before the catastrophe, and was among 
those who watched the bank during the — In addition, there existed 
some quarrel, through which the safety-machinery had got out of working 
order. 

Two attempts have been made to upset trains on the Midland Railway, 
between Southwingfield and Stretton stations. During a moonlight night, a 
driver discovered a post laid across the down-rails ; he stopped the train in 
time, and gave notice at the next station. By an up-train which had been 
thus warned a good look-out was kept, and two sleepers were found on the 
up-line, The company have offered a reward of 50/. for adiscovery of the 
perpetrator. died : 

French, an agricultural labourer of Chiddingly, near Lewes, died suddenly : 
a Coroner’s Jury gave a verdict of “ Death from natural causes,” and the 
body was buried. Suspicions subsequently arose, the corpse was exhumed, 
the man’s widow was arrested, and another inquest held. It was proved 
that the deceased died from arsenic; that his wife had purchased some of | 
the poison, though she denied it; and that a young man who was often at 
French’s house was a great favourite with the woman. The young man 
admitted that he had promised to marry her if the husband should die : they 
had been very familiar since his death. The verdict was “ Wilful murder” 
against Sarah French. 





The bodies of Mr. Cumming and his son, who were drowned in the Der- 
went at Matlock, have at length been recovered, after they had been sub- 
merged fourteen days. The father and son were found locked in each other's 
arms. 

A schooner in Scarborough Roads signalled for a pilot to take her into the 
harbour ; six fishermen _ off in a coble ; not far from the pier-end a sea 
upset the boat, and all the men perished. They were married, and have 
ieft twenty-five children. 

Very early on Saturday morning, a small craft belonging to Gravesend ran 
down a bark off Whitby : it sank almost instantaneously, and all the crew, | 
twelve or fourteen in number, were drowned. | 

On Friday last, at Holywell Level Mine, near Holywell, the men were in 
the act of lowering a lift of pumps, when the vast wright of iron-work, sus- | 
pended by a capstan-rope, in its progress downwards came in contact with 
some part of the pit-work, or part of the machinery broke, and giving a | 
lurch, whereby its weight (20 tons) became suddenly increased too much for | 
the men to resist; they were instantly overpowered, and the capstan running | 
round with great impetuosity, threw them off in every direction, several of | 
them being pitched high into the air, and a distance into the field: two of | 
i men were hurled into the fire, and were much burnt, and three were | 
‘killed, 








IRELAND. | 

An influential meeting of noblemen, magistrates, proprietors, poor-law | 
guardians, and others interested, from all parts of Ireland, assembled in | 
the Dublin Rotunda at the close of last week, and petitioned Parliament, | 
with renewed earnestness, to repeal or modify the Government Relief Ad- 
vances or Annuities Act, and to take into consideration the heavy poor- 
rate and other taxes which overburden the owners and occupiers of land 
in Ireland. Sir Lucius O’Brien presided ; and among those who took part | 
in the proceedings were Lord Talbot De Malahide, Lord Clements, the 
Honourable J. P. Vereker, Mr. Henry Grattan M.P., Sir Thomas Burke 
M.P., Mr. C. St. George M.P., Viscount Gort, and Lord Miltown. 

The Provost and Fellows of Trinity College have just created a Pro- 
fessorship of Surgery, and nominated Dr. Cusack to the chair. 





| 
| 

The Jury at Monaghan, on the trial of Francis Kelly for the murder of | 
Mr. Bateson, could not agree. They were locked up for the night and till 
the evening of the next day; and then it was found that several of them | 
were ill, and one of them almost dangerously so: they had eaten nothing 
for thirty-six hours. They were therefore discharged, without finding a 
verdict. "It is understood that ten of them were for and two against convic- | 
tion. The Attorney-General intimated that he should indict the prisoner | 
next day before a fresh jury. 

The second trial terminated like the first. The Jury were locked up for 

the whole of Monday night, and being unable to agree to a verdict on Tues- | 
day, were discharged. The Irish papers raise a great outcry that the Special 
Commission has failed. But the verdict may possibly have been right. The | 
only evidence of identity was that of the boy Robert Mill, whose examina- 
tion on the first trial was given last week. A great many other witnesses 
saw the three men, running along, whom Mill fixed with the murder, and 
admitted that they knew the Kellys, but none of them could be induced to 
say that the prisoner was one of the three men. The general impression, 
however, is that these witnesses were foresworn themselves, under the in- 
fluence of terrorism or sympathy. 
_ In one material point the Commission had a most summary effect. While | 
it was sitting, a threatening notice was sent to Mr. Patrick M‘Ardle, bailiff of 
the Marquis of Bath’s estate at Dungannon. Measures were concerted to 
make a capture. He started along the Castleblayney road, in his car, driving 
at a slow pace; a body of armed police followed him at some distance, and 
some armed skirmishers crept along behind the hedges a little in advance of 
him. The skirmishers came upon two men in ambush, near whom they 
found a brass blunderbuss loaded with some forty pellets and nearly three 
hundred swan-shot, with a double charge of powder. The charge would pro- 
bably have burst the gun and killed the assassin as well as the victim. One 
of the prisoners exclaimed, “I can only be transported!’’ They were tried 
by a Jury before the Special Commission, and convicted. 

By the latest accounts Mr. Chambré is now declared to be out of danger, 








SCOTLAND. 
The election for Perth, it seems, will be contested. The Scotsman 
states that the Lord Provost and Treasurer of the Fair City were at the 





railway station, expecting Mr. Fox Maule, on Meniey owaing 3 but he 
did not appear. We suppose he is now on the spot. r. Maule’s oppo- 
nent was to be Mr. Charles Gilpin, the Liberal Guar publisher of Lon- 
don, who had at some former time pledged himself to stand for Perth on 
the first vacancy; but who, we believe, has no chance on the present 
occasion. 


While a dozen labourers were making a drain at the head of the Cowgate, 
Edinburgh, they came upon a smoothed stone. Curious to know what 
structure they had discovered, they removed the stone, when a foul vapour 
issued ; presently a light was incautiously brought to the orifice, and the 
men crowded round the mysterious opening: an explosion ensued, by which 
four men were burnt, two severely; while a neighbouring shop-frout was 
shattered and a window so high as the fourth story broken. The explosion 
blew off the arch of the vault, which turned out to be a disused well of 
large dimensions. 

uring the late floods, a widow and her daughter attempted to pass a river 
on a slender pole which had been laid across it, the suspension-bridge of 
Feochan having been swept away : the mother appears to have crossed safely, 
but returned to the frail bridge to aid her daughter, who had become dizzy : 
the extra weight bent the pole into the stream, the current carried it away, 
and both mother and daughter perished. 

A drunken couple quarrelled in the streets of Glasgow on Friday night ; 
and on arriving at the wooden bridge which crosses the canal at St. Rollox 
the man pushed the woman into the water. On reflection, however, he 
rushed in also, but wasunable to save his intended victim. A boatman hear- 
ing their cries ran to the spot, and succeeded in bringing out the woman, but 
the man was drowned. 


Foreign aud Calanial. 

France.—The law organizing the Corps Legislatif, and defining the 
electoral rights of Frenchmen, has been published in the Moniteur. The 
Corps Legislatif will consist of 261 deputies, elected by the people in the 
proportion of one deputy for every 35,000 electors in the first in- 
stance, with one more deputy for every 25,000 beyond thatnumber. The 
department of the Seine receives nine deputies, that of the Nord eight, 
the Lower Seine six, the Pas-de-Calais, Puy-de-Dome, Somme, Gironde, 
and Cotes-du-Nord, five each; and other departments numbers varying 
from four to one. Algeria and the Colonies name no deputies. All 
electors are eligible, excepting public functionaries, whose functions are 
incompatible with the duties of a deputy. 

The electoral franchise is ostensibly universal suffrage. Every French- 
man of the age of twenty-one, who has not forfeited his civil rights, has 





| the vote. 


At the end of last week, the Monitewr contained a despatch from M. de 
Persigny to the Prefects of departments, empowering and enjoining them, 
now that the authority of the President has been consolidated by the na- 
tional voice, to liberate such of the “ poor misled prisoners” as may be 
thought to have been only the tools of political agitators. 

A new political engine of police administration has been organized by 
the President ; the predominant idea of which he has explained by a de- 
spatch to Monsieur le Ministre, that has been published in the Monitewr. 
With great apparent solicitude for the welfare of the state, he sets forth 
elaborately, how imperfect are the means which the Government has for 
ascertaining the true current of public opinion, and how few guarantees 
it has that its measures are honestly carried out by the administrators : 
to remove these evils, the administration of the Police was taken from 
the Interior; and, to perfect its organization, there are to be appointed 
seven or eight General Inspectors, having under them Special Inspectors, 
who will be in constant relation with the Commissaries in towns, and 
will from day to day enlighten the Government, and enable it to ame- 
iorate abuses in the public service, to intimidate the enemies of society, 
and guard the interests of humanity, public security, and general utility. 

A superior Commission, charged to revise the decisions of the Military 
Courts on the insurgents, has ordered many releases. 

The Moniteur has had the following token of mocking mercy to the 
Orleans family— 

**Some persons have imagined that the chapel and vaults of Dreux [where 
the eldest son of Louis Philippe is entombed] were comprised in the decrees 
of January 22. It has never been the intention of the Government to de- 
prive the Orleans family of this pious possession.” 

The following letter from the Princes of Orleans was privately cir- 
culated in Paris on Tuesday, 

* To the Testamentary Executors of King Louis Philippe. 
** Claremont, Jan. 29, 1852. 

“ Gentlemen— We have received the protest which you have drawn up against the 
decree of confiscation issued against us, and we thank you very sincerely for your 


| efforts to resist injustice and violence. 


“We have found it quite natural that you should have directed your attentio 
specially to the question of law, without noticing the insults heaped in the pre- 
aimbles of those decrees on the memory of the King our father. 

** For a moment we thought of abandoning the reserve which exile imposes upon 
us, for the purpose of repelling in our own persons the attacks so shamefully cast 
upon the best of fathers, and, we do not fear to add, the best of Kings. 

* But, on considering the matter more maturely, it appeared to us that to such 
imputations a disdainful silence was the best answer. 

We will therefore not lower ourselves to point out how particularly odious the 
calumnies are, when brought forward by a man who on two different occasions re- 
ceived proofs of the magnanimity of King Louis Philippe, and whose family never 
received anything from him but benefits. 

** We leave it to public opinion to do justice to the words, as well as to the act 
which accompanies them; and, if we are to believe the testimonies of sympathy 
which we receive from every side, we are sufficiently revenged. 

“ To the honour of a country to which the King our father has given eighteen 
ra of peace, of prosperity, and of dignity—of a country which we his sons have 
oyally served—to the honour of that Framce which is always the mother-country 
which we love—we are happy to obServe that these disgraceful decrees, and their 
still more disgraceful preambles, have not dared to appear excepting under the 
régime of the state of siege, and after the suppression of all the guarantees which 
protected the liberties of the nation. 

“* In finishing, we beg of you, gentlemen, to express our warm feeling of gratitude 
to the eminent men of all parties who have offered to us the assistance of their talent 
and their courage. 

** We accept that assistance with great pleasure, persuaded that in today de- 
fending our cause, they defend the rights of the whole of French society. 

** Receive, gentlewen, the assurance of our sentiments of affection. 

** Lours p’OrRLEANS, Duke de Nemours. 
“ F. p’'Or.eans, Prince de Joinville.” 


Srarn.—A telegraphic message from Paris, on Thursday, stated that an 
attempt was made on the life of the Queen of Spain, at Madrid, on the 2d 
instant. She was wounded in the shoulder; but it is uncertain how she 
was wounded. ‘The only further danger to her, thought possible, was 
that which might arise out of her personal liability to erysipelas. Tele- 
graphic despatches from Paris, yesterday, state that she had passed the 
night without any serious symptoms. 
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Beicrum.—In awe of the French Government, which is said to have | It is stated that the Marquis of Lansdowne will be speedily raised to . 
made threatening representations, the Cabinet of King Leopold has re- | Irish Dukedom.— Standard. = 
vived an old law of the Dutch monarchy, against the Bulletin Francais, a | It is said that in the Militia Bill to be brought before Parliame 
periodical edited in Brussels by some of the French refugees. Proofs of | the 13th, it will be proposed to enrol this } Ag the extent of. Teen 
the paper were scized on Friday ; on Saturday the whole impression was | men,— Daily News. of 40,000 
carried off by the police; and a formal prosecution for publishing matter : 
“injurious to foreign powers ”’ was begun against the publisher. 

Prepmont.—The satirical paper La Maga, published at Genoa, was 
seized there on the 30th, for an article offensive to the President of the 
French Republic. 

Inp1A.—The overland mail of the 3d of January does not add much to 
our knowledge with respect to the two principal matters mentioned in the 
mail which left Bombay in the middle of December—the movements of 
troops from Scinde towards Khyrpoor, and the naval expedition from Cal- 
cutta against the King of Burmah. 

The Indian correspondents at Kurrachee, the naval dépdt of the Com- 
pany at the mouth of the Indus, say—‘ Bustle and confusion are visible 
throughout the whole cantonment.” Six steamers, a number very un- 
usual, were lying there on the 23d December—three of them war-steam- 
ers, and three of them river-steamers—“ ready to leave in a day or so,” 
with troops and ammunition. At the same time, regiments had been or- 
dered to proceed from Hyderabad to Khyrpoor, by forced marches, with 
200 rounds of ball-cartridge for each man. The exact cause of quarrel 
was as indefinitely guessed as before. One correspondent says that the 
troops are “merely meant as a demonstration, to terrify old Meer Ali 
Morad into submission and civility, he feeling much inclined to protest 
against the claims of the Company to Sukkur and Roree ’’—places which 
face each other on the two sides of the Indus, in the North-western cor- 
ner of Ali Morad’s hereditary fiefs. But other accounts whisper, that 
there is “something more beneath the surface than is imagined by 
the public”; and opine that “Ali Morad would not have gone 
such lengths if he were not supported by the chiefs of the Punjaub 
and Peshawur.”’ It is certain that all along the Indus frontier, from 
Khyrpoor to Peshawur, there is fermentation among the tribes, and a ten- 
dency to break into hostility. Parties of these tribes had invaded our 
territory near Dera Ismael Khan, and elsewhere ; but had been defeated 
and driven over the Sulieman mountains. In the Hazareh country, near 
Peshawur itself, two of our revenue collectors had been murdered—Mr. 








The Bishop of Durham has appointed his son, the Reverend H. J. Maltby 
M.A., Rector of Egglescliffe, to the Canonry in Durham Cathedral, vacant 
by the death of the Reverend Dr. Durell. We understand this appointn nt 
does not prevent Mr. Maltby retaining his living at Egglesclitle.— Dur). 
Chronicle. ; 

Mr. Taylor has retired from the office of Mineral Surveyor of the Duchy 
of Cornwall; and has been succeeded by Professor Warington Smyth, of the 
Museum of Economic Geology. 

The public will be admitted, gratis, to view the House of Lords every Sa- 
turday during the session, between the hours of ten and four o'clock, by 
tickets, to be obtained at the Lord Great Chamberlain’s office any Saturday 
from eleven to four o'clock. ase 

The Paris Droit states that Mr. W , an Englishman, is in peril of losing 
his sight, from vitriol thrown in his face, on the Boulevards. The English- 
man seduced the wife of the Spanish Count de L——; the Count has had two 
duels with him, in Switzerland and Milan, and in both the Spaniard was 
wounded. He resolved upon surer revenge; a former servant promised to 
effect it, and threw the vitriol in the Englishman's face. The Count and 
his servant were arrested, and have confessed. 

M. Cabet, the famous chief of the Icarians, has arrived in town from Paris, 
a compulsory exile. He was accompanied to the steam-boat at Calais by the 
police agents. a 

Intelligence has just reached Amsterdam, that M. Scheffler, a young Dutch 
Catholic missionary in Cochin China, has been put to death for preaching 
Christianity. He was denounced by the mandarins, arrested, bound hand 
and foot, conveyed to the capital Hué Fo, and condemned to death by a sort 
of judicial commission. He was hanged on a very lofty gibbet. More than 
ten thousand troops attended the execution, to prevent any hostile de- 


monstration on the part of the numerous Christians of Hué Fo. 





The mummy found in the crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel was examined on 
Saturday by a deputation from the Antiquarian Society. Mr. Pettigrew and 
his son, Dr. W. Pettigrew, performed the operation of “unrolling,”’ or 
taking off the cere-cloths. A series of five thick canvass cloths was removed 





Carne and Mr. Tapp. 


men were pinioned and slain. 


Moultan, he is said to be mustering his people for a great defensive 
struggle against us. 


The accounts from Rangoon do not seem to bear out the anticipatory 
: they say 
but that “it is probable the Bir- | 


telegraphic accounts which spoke of probable ‘“ annexation” 
that “the matter hangs in suspense,” 
man Government will give us the satisfaction we require, without 
bloodshed.” 


Carr or Goon Horr.—The details of the information brought by the | 


Cape mail in the Hellespont, at the end of last weck, are of some interest. 
The “ trans-Kei expedition,’ despatched by Sir Harry Smith against 


Kreli, had set out in two divisions. The larger division, seeming to num- | 


ber 3000 troops regular and irregular, was concentrated by Major-Gene- 
ral Somerset on the Imvani, on the 3d December: it immediately pro- 
ceeded to the head waters of the White Kei, and succeeded in capturing 
upwards of 2000 head of cattle. On the 7th December, General Somer- 
set formed his camp at Kakadu, on the White Kei; and on the 8th, 
Colonel Mackinnon and Lieutenant-Colonel Michel started on a fresh 


patrol, with about 2000 men, to continue the cattle raids over all the | 


country within reach. The operations had been seriously embarrassed 
and impeded by heavy rains, but on the whole they are generally spoken 
of as “ successful.” 

The smaller division of troops, under Colonel Eyre, left King Wil- 
liam’s Town on the 1st December: it moved Northwards into the coun- 
try of Kreli in a line parallel with that taken by the larger force, but at a 
short distance from the sea-coast. This expedition had met with less 
opposition from the elements, and more from the Caffres; but it had been 
even more “ triumphant” than the other. In crossing the Kei, Bookoo, 
a chief, who, like his paramount chief Kreli, had ‘ professed to be neu- 


tral,” but had given refuge to our enemies and a place of safety for their | 


booty, was engaged at the head of a large body of Catfres, and totally de- 
feated. Near Butterworth, some other masses of the Cailres were de- 
feated, with serious loss to them. The booty of cattle and sheep captured 
by Colonel Fyre is said to have been larger than that of the other branch 
of the expedition—it is described as “ immense.” 

On the other hand, the colonists have suffered severely in those quar- 
ters which are exposed by the advance of the expedition into Kreli’s 
country. The losses now mentioned do not scem so severe as those suf- 
fered when the rush was made into the Amatolas: and the reason seems 
to be, first, that the Boers are more active in combination and self-de- 
fence ; second, that they have infinitely less to lose now than they had— 
their homesteads had been burnt and their cattle slaughtered already. 

The fastnesses of the Water-Kloof are still held by Macomo; not, as 
is reported, by a slender remnant of his defeated tribe, but by a body so 
considerable that a liberated prisoner reports their camp to occupy “a 
space as large as the town of Beaufort.”’ 

The political news covers but little space, but is of the same tone as 
before. There had been public meetings at Cape Town, Stellenbosch, 
Worcester, Beaufort, and Graaf-Reinet, to express the warm feelings of 
the inhabitants in reference to the Constitution Ordinances. Resolutions 
had been everywhere passed, with unanimity, gratefully accepting the 
constitution offered by her Majesty, and expressing the general desire 
that it should be established at once, without alteration, leaving any 
amendments that may be hereafter found necessary to be made by the 
new Colonial Parliament. 


Pliscellancans, 
It is said that Mr. Strutt, M.P. for Arundel, has been or will be ap- 
pointed to the Presidentship of the Board of Trade, vacant by Lord 
Granville’s promotion to the office of Foreign Secretary. 





Against advice, they had dispensed with an es- 
cort, and were surrounded : Mr. Carne advised an attempt to fight through, 
but Mr. Tapp persuaded him to join in giving up arms, on the promise of 
a safeguard; the arms were given up, and immediately the poor gentle- 
Jehan Dad Khan, in whose territory this 
took place, is said to have endeavoured to bring the murderers to justice, 
but to have failed; and now, just as in the case of Moolraj the chief of 


from the face, and then a second serics which was tied with string, and the 
countenance was exposed to view. It was in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. The cartilage of the nose was not at all deeayed, and with the lips and 
other portions of the face remained perfectly flexible to the touck Even the 
expression of the countenance was retained. From the body ten layers of 
canvass were removed. The mass of the mummy had become adipose mat- 
ter. No writing was found. The mummy seemed from the teeth to be that 
of a very aged man; it was 5 feet 11 inches in length. The crozier was of 
oak, with an elaborately carved crook. It is surmised that the corpse is that 
of Lydwolfe, Bishop of St. David’s, who died about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. After the examination, the remains were placed in an elm coffin 
and screwed down, to be replaced in or near the spot where they were found. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis fox 
the week ending on Suturcay last— 





















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1851, 
Bymotic Diseases. ......sccccceses Oeerceccevecccecceccococcosese 2,079 eee 215 
. 517 a9 
} -- Tubercular Diseases .........sssesseecececseccessccccceeeeeecees ws9 189 
} 1,229 eeee lus 
es of the Heart and Blood-vesse +» 359 . 35 
Di es of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 2,310 176 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 568 7 
ON OE OE ER ee ER 95 12 
j Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.. 106 lo 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joi: 76 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c M4 5 
| Malformations. .......0+.ceeesseeees 30 5 
remature Birth .. 213 24 
| Atrophy........00 172 . 31 
' BBC on ccccccccccvccccvcvesceccccccccctccccceccccese 726 46 
BOER s vccccvccnccecoesessececedavecoqceseneceeoucns - ie 3 
| Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance..........seeseee0 . 25 ° 16 
| Total (including unspecified causes) .......+++.eeeeeeees 10,706 1,002 





| POSTSCRIPT. 


| 
SATURDAY. 

The principal business in Parliament last night was the introduction in 
the House of Commons of a measure of substantial relief to Chancery 
suitors, by the Soticrror-GENERAL; and of rival measures concerning 
the Supply of Water to the Metropolis, by Lord Seymour and Mr. 
Mowatt. 

The measure of administrative law-purification is entitled the Suitors in 
Chancery Relief Bill. Its main objects are—the abolition of a number of 
petty officers in the Courts of Chancery, sinecure secretaries and registrars in 
different departments, including the ‘ chaff-wax’’ and “ deputy-chaff-wax”’ 
gibbeted by Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Punch; the general aboli- 
tion of the system of paying fees, and the substitution of the plan 
of paying such sums as are properly levied from the suitor by 
means of stamps attached to the papers of procedure; and the transfer 
of the burden of salaries of the Chancery Judges from the Suitors’ Fund 
to the Consolidated Fund. The abolition of the fee system will relieve 
the suitors to an amount of 50,000/. per annum, and will simplify and expe- 
dite procedure to the enormous amount which may be estimated on the state- 
ment that it will do away with 330,000 payments per annum made by the 
suitors under the present system. The transfer of the burden of the Judges’ 
salaries, amounting to 28,000/. a year, will be a step towards the just con- 
summation of treating the Suitors’ Fund as the investment of the suitors’ 
own money, or floating cash, at their bank. 

Sir Page Wood stated that the bill originally included clauses for the abo- 
lition of the Masters’ Offices, but they have been withdrawn: the Royal 
Commissioners have made recommendations which, if adopted, will devolve 
on the Judges the transaction at chambers of a great portion of the work 
now performed by the Masters. We understand Sir Page Wood to intimate 
| that a further measure for embodying those recommendations is in pre- 
paration. 

i ‘The bills* for regulating the Water-supply of the Metropolis were pre- 
faced by explanations of the leading principle of each. 

On behalf of the Government, Lord Szymovr stated, that they proposed 
only to aim at securing to the inhabitants water of a good quality, in sufli- 
cient —- and at a reasonable price; and they will endeavour to 
suceced, rather by enacting a sufficient control over private enterprise 
than by undertaking the work of supply themselves. They discard the plan 
of acting themselves or by means of Commissioners; and even decline to 
compel the existing companies to enter into any combination. As to sources 
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of supply, they will only take measures to secure that whatever the source | 


be, the quality shall be good, and the quantity enough: they will accept 
every source but one—the Thames within the tidal influence, which is 

roved to be an unfit source ; and they will insist that all filtering-reservoirs 
in towns shall be covered. The general requirements which they will lay 
down, and which they will secure by an official machinery of inspection and 
control, will be that a majority of ratepayers’ in any district shall be able 
to demand constant supply, and that universally all houses rated under ten 
pounds a year shall be supplied at a given rate. 

The measure explained by Mr. Mowarr seems to be very much the same 
as the bill he proposed last year. It organizes a great corporation to be 
elected by the ratepayers. The electors to choose district commissioners, 
with local power over their district; and then the district commissioners to 
elect forty-one special commissioners, forming a body with power over the 
whole Metropolis; the Government being represented by four nominated 
members. Mr. Mowatt’s plan also includes drainage as well as water-supply. 

Both bills were laid on the table in the course of the evening; and 
both will be referred to one Select Committee. 

The other matters in the Ilouse of Commons were of a miscellaneous 
character, Sir Grorcr Grey informed Mr. IIume, that no expense will 
be incurred on account of the Militia, without the express consent of Par- 
liament, beyond that which will be caused by the inspection of the Staff, 
which has hitherto taken place from time to time. The Lorp-Apvocarr 
informed Lord Melgund, that Government is “ considering” the subject of 
a bill on National Education for Scotland. The Cuanceivor of the Ex- 
cHEQUER told Mr. Milner Gibson, that he has not the slightest intention 
of trying to reverse the decision of the Court of Exchequer against him 
on the stamp-duty liability of lousehold Words. 

Lord Joun Rvssexx replied to a statement and questions by Lord 
Dvuptey Srvart, about the military outrage on Mr, Mather at Florence, 
that the newspaper accounts are correct: Lord John thinks Mr. Mather 
certainly entitled to reparation, and Government has asked for it. 

Lord Seymovr will probably, at a fit time, bring in a bill to erect a 
new bridge at Westminster. 

Much of the later part of the evening was consumed in a debate on the 
propriety of calling Dr. Reid to the bar, and examining him with relation 
to the hot and cold blasts, and the sm Ils, offensive or inopportune—from 
the drains and from the kitchen—which afflict Members. Mr. Osnorne 
conducted the campaign, and at last got the House to hear Dr. Reid’s expla- 
nation of the disabilities under which the architect, and the committees of 
management, place him. Dr. Reidtold them, that it would be as vain for him 
to attempt to warm and ventilate the Bay of Biscay, as their House, while 
he has no control over the doors, windows, chimnics, and drains; and he 
offered to make them warm and air-tight in three days, for 3007. Much 
incredulity and hesitation was evinced by leading Members ; but at last, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Newprcater, it was agreed that Lord Seymour 
should get Dr. Reid’s plans distinctly in writing, for next week. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Matmesnvry elicited from Earl 
Grey, that measures have been taken by the Legislative Council of the 
Cape colony towards suppressing the traffic in gunpowder and arms with 
the Cafires, by which they are supplied with the means of warring 
against us. Reference was again made to the dismissal of Sir Harry 
Smith: Earl Grey put aside the painful subject with the remark, that 
the dismissal was approved of by the Cabinet, and the appointment of 
General Cathcart was approved of by the Duke of Wellington. 

In a conversation on Chancery Beform, between Lords Brovcaam and 
Lynpuvrst and the Lord CuanceLtor, which was heard with difficulty, 
Lord Truro was understood to declare that “he knows nothing about” 
the bill to be introduced in the Commons on the 16th instant. It 
would seem that he will oppose the abolition of the Masters’ Office. 





The accounts from Paris this morning do not give any later account of | 


the Queen of Spain than to the 3d instant, the day after the attack on 
her person; but they are more express on the point of her safety. We 
now learn that the assas-in was a priest, and that she was stabbed by him 
in the shoulder with a poniard, as she was proceeding to the Church of 
Atocha, surrounded by her court, on the first state appearance in public 
since her confinement. Speculation was at a loss as to the motive of the 
intended murder. 

It is stated that the Government have resolved to organize a special de- 
partment at the Board of Trade for the purpose of increasing the etliciency of 
the existing Schools of Design, and aiding art education generally as applied 
to manufactures; and have offered a responsible office in the management to 
Mr. Henry Cole, one of the acting members of the Executive Committee of 
the Exhi'sition. 

Governor M‘Donnell of the Gambia settlement will shortly be transferred 
to the Governorship of St. Lucia, but will proceed to the former colony for a 
ov period, to complete many useful measures which he had originated.— 
Globe. 

M. Thiers has taken a mansion in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, which is 
now being fitted up for his reception.—Globe. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excaayor, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The tenour of the debate in the ITouse of Commons on Tuesday night gave 
an upward impulse to the English Stock Market: Consols, which had been 
as low as 96), have since been 962, and close this afternoon at 96} 3. 
Among the purchasers to cause this improvement have been the Bank of 
England, who have bought Terminable Annuities. It will be seen that 
this corporation are forced into investments by the continued increase of the 
amount of bullion in their coffers. The large capitalists seem still anxious 
to find some other mode of investment than Stock, and a sale was yesterday 
made of 150,000/. Consols on account of one of the Insurance Companies, by 
whom the amount has been lent to the Commissioners ot City Improvements. 
Money continues as abundant as ever: large amounts have been lent for 
short periods, in the Stock Exchange, upon the security of English Stock at 
the rate of 1 per cent perannum. The accounts from the Australian gold dis- 
tricts are as favourable as ever; and it is further stated that the gold there 
discovered is of remarkable purity, in some cases the pure metal being to the 
amount of 98 per cent of the ore found. 

In the Foreign Market, the transa-tions have been unimportant. Mexican 
Stock continues to improve, and has teday been as high as 323. It is ex- 
pected by well-informed persons, that a half-year’s dividend w ill shortly be 
paid, and that in May next the long-expected portion of the American 
indemnity will be realized. 


Spanish Stock went down yesterday, upon | 


the reported attempt to assassinate the Queen of Spain: the decline in the | 


Active Stock was about } per cent. The lost ground has, however, been nearly 
Tecovered today. The impulse noticed in part of our last impression as 


having been given to Grenada Deferred Stock was continued in the early 
part of the week, when the price rose to 7: as, however, the purchases of 
the influential parties who originated the movement have not been con- 
tinued, while some sales of Stock bought in Holland have been effected, the 
price declined again; this afternoon, the upward movement has been re- 
newed, and the closing quotation is 64. 

The Railway Share Market continues firm, and today most of the current 
quotations are in advance of those of last weck. The preference and gua- 
ranteed Shares are much sought after; and those of the best lines can only 
be bought to pay 4 per cent upon the investment, whilesin some cases this 
description of Shares are so scarce as not to be obtainable within reasonable 
limits of the prices at which they are nominally quoted in the market, The 
French Shares have not been much dealt in, but have generally advanced ; 
the prices today being from 10s. to 15s., and in some cases 1/. higher than those 
of last week. Very few of these Shares are atloat here, and the transactions 
in them are limited by the short supply. 





: Satrurpay Twetve o'Ciock. 
The French Funds fell about 3 per cent yesterday, the Five per Cents 


| closing at 102.80, and the Three per Cents at 64.50; Consols, consequently, 


are rather lower ; and after having been done at 962 and 963, are now 968 | 


both for Money and Account. ‘The Foreign Funds are without material 
change. Spanish Stock is, however, heavy, in consequence of lower prices 
from Paris, and the anxiety of the agents of French houses to sell; the Ac- 


tive is 22} 3, and the Three-and-a-half per Cents 405 41. The Roilway 
Shares are generally higher. Eastern Counties, 7}; Great Northern, 19; 
Great Western, 87! }; Brighton, 95); North-western, 118; Midland, 574 }. 
Satrrpay Two o'Ciocs. 
The English Stock Market has been steady, the closing price of Consols 
being exactly 96} both for Money and Account. In the Foreign Mat l 
business transacted, though not extensive, has been of a gene! il e} 
without causing any material variation in prices, as will be seen by t! 
lowing list of actual transactions. Grenada Deferred Stock has been steady, 
while the business in it has attracted attention to all the Stocks of Central 
America; which, after having been long in abeyance, are now sought for. 
Brazilian, 94; Buenos Ayres, 50$; Chili, 101; Equador, 4 33, Grenada, 
17} 16%; Ditto Deferred, 6) § } £2 {5 Guatemala, 41; Mexican, . 








Portuguese Four per Cents, 52); Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 100); 
Spanish Active, 222; Ditto Three per Cent Deferred, 17%; Venezuela, 55 


37; French Three per Cents, 64; Exchange, 25, 35; Dutch Four per Cents, 
913 
91%. 

The Railway Share Market continues to improve, and prices are generally 
higher. The following are the principal transactions—Bristol and Exeter, 


$54; Caledonian, 15}; Eastern Counties, 7} $4; Great Northern, 19 Ds); 
Great Western, 871.8; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 635 3 4 3; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 95); London and North-western, 118 17) 18} 
73 i 


73 18; London and South-western, 874; Midland, 57} 4 [ 4; Seottish 
Central, 133; South-castern and Dover, 203 4; York, Neweastle, and DBer- 
wick, 172 $2; East Indian, 20]; Northern of France, 18} §; Paris and 


Rouen, 26}. 








3 per Cent Consols,......... 98% 4 Danish 3 per Cents . wee 268 
Ditto for Account 7 — See Dutch 24 per Cents ......... so 
3 per Cent Reduced .., coe O48 Ditto 4 per Cents - Se | 
3) per Cents............2+0. 989 3 Mexican 5 per Cents 184 7 2? 
Long Annuities... onsese 7 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... ©8354 
OS ee : Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, S14 2) 
Exchequer Bills . ...+.. 61 64 pm Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, »2 
India Stock na eeeunes . = Kussian 5 per Cents .... 113.15 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 93 5 Ditto 4) per Cents , .. oO? 
Belgian 4) per Cents wn See Spanish Active 5 per Cents... 22) 5 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....... . wis Ditte 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 40) 1 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... lus 5 Sardinian Bonds ceuccece Un OO 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Sat , the Sist day of Jan. lesa 
ISSR DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued cesececseceee « a5l,t Gievermment Devt, ..cecceecees £11015 108 
Olner securi B coccccceses ) 
Goid Coin and Huilion .. 17,624.55 
DAlLVeW MUL, cece eee eeeeeeee ‘ id 
ASL ) anise 0 
HPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... Government Securitics in- 
Rest .. ee cluding Dead Weight Aunuty) £15,420,923 
Public Other Securities. ....cececeeeee Tl 1 
Other Deposits eos oe Notes ..cccecevees cooscoss BOS ; 
Seven Day and other balls..... Gold and Silver Coit ....ee e* d+; 442 
£396 ,152,631 | £961 1 
* Including Exchequer, Sas ings- banks, Couumissioners of Nati Debt, & Diy dead Acctss 


Che Cheratres. 
Amid the general decline of th 
appear to be wearing o A wife who to cur 
sity to infidelity wins his heart in the guise 
wards frightens him by putting on male attire 
duel, is surely a personage of a class too familiar to playgoers; yet on 
such a foundation rests 4 Duel in the Dark, a farce recently produced at 
the Haymarket. Buckstone, panic-struck, is always droll, otherwise the 
piece has but little to recommend it 


ntl 


> her husband of a propen- 
of another woman, and after- 


and forcing him to fizhta 





drama, ev » combinations of 





Mrs. Fanny Kemble has resumed her Shaksperian 
James's Theatre. Vidsummer Night's Dream, the reading of Tu 
last, was further illustrated by the introduction of Mendel ohn’s music, 
Prophets regard this conjunction of Mercury and Apollo as a sign of a new 


wera in publi rtuinments. There was a capital orchestra of fifty per- 
formers, un n of Mr. Lucas, 


I readings at the St. 


ly 


ent 
ler the dir 
Two of our most eminent pianists, Mr. Sterndale Benn 
Lindsay Sloper, have this weck commenced serial performan 
cal music, chiefly for their own instrument,—Mr, Bennett on Tuesday 
evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms; and Mr. Sloper on Thursday 





gle 











evening, at the rooms in Qlucen Anne Strect. The plan of the two con- 
certs was precisely the same. Both Mr. Bonnett and Mr. Sloper made 
their selections chiefly from the pianoforte works of B ethoven. doth 
took several beautiful pieces of Beet! "sp M t; and ¢ 

of them took a sonata of John 5S in Bach, rreat lel whom 
Becthoven himself has not ¢ laincd to co ] h are finish per- 





j or strength and vigour, Mr. Ben- 
nett for delicacy and refinement. Both introduced a little vocal 
by way of varicty. Mr. Bennett had Miss Laura Baxter, a rising young 
sing: r; and Mr. Slope r, besides Miss Dolby, brought forward her younger 
sister, who promises to be not unw nthy of the name, 


formers, and did the utmost justice to the music they executed; Mr. 
; 
I 


Slop r being peculi 





Music 


These serial perfurmances of the higher kinds of musie are becoming 
more and more numerous, end will probably supersede altogether thos 
enormous farragos of yulgarity and comm mplace the benefit concerts. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


QUEEN VICTORIA ON CONSTITUTIONAL PRACTICE. 





THE a letter by Queen Victoria, placing stringent condi- 


tions on Lord Palmerston’s continuance in office, corroborates the 
belief that it is neither a difference of opinion about the coup d’état 
in France, nur any recent dispute, which has occasioned his forced 


resignation; but that he is dismissed because he has failed to se- , 


eure the pleasure of the Crown. This personal intervention of the 
Sovereign in the management of public affairs at first sight recals 
the conduct of George the Third in his relation with his Minis- 
ters; but the parallel is one in appearance only. The present 
exercise of regal authority does but seem to violate that practice of 
our constitution which is expressed in the epigrammatic words of 
the French historical critic, ‘‘ Le roi regne, et ne gouverne pas.” 
The English statesmen who have developed the theory of “ re- 
sponsible government” in the empirical form of practice, do not 
seem to have intended to reduce the Sovereign to the sition of a 
cipher ; and it is not desirable that it should be so. No human being 
that was not a fool would consent to occupy such a position ; and it 
is not desirable to have a fool placed at the head of affairs. The 
Sovereign is charged with the duty of selecting Ministers ; although 
Parliament exercises considerable practical and moral check on the 
choice, still it is desirable that it should be made with intelligence ; 
and it can only be so when the Sovereign knows the men whom he 
is, not only appointing, but suffering to remain in office as his re- 
presentatives. The letter quoted by Lord John Russell implies in 
its conditions that Lord Palmerston had debarred the Sovereign 
from a real and effective knowledge of what he, the Minister of 
the Sovereign, was doing—that he did not state distinctly what he 
proposed to do in given cases, so that the Sovereign was precluded 
from understanding that which was to receive the Royal sanction ; 
that he altered that which he had submitted, after it had received the 
Royal sanction ; that he did not communicate to the Sovereign what 
passed between him and foreign Ministers; and that he sent 
drafts for the Royal approval at so short a distance of time from 
the date for despatching them that their contents could not be 
mastered in the interval. It is to be presumed that the facts con- | 


fourm to the implication; indeed it is not denied that they do so: | the House of Commons sees 


and if they do, then was the Foreign Secretary treating his Royal 
Mistress as a mere signing-machine. Now we do not believe that 
such is a correct interpretation of our “ glorious constitution,” dif- 
ficult as that may be to bring to a detinite interpretation. Un- 
doubtedly, the Sovereign is relieved of any Parliamentary respon- | 
sibility, but not of moral responsibility. Not only is there a 
wide distinction between the arbitrary power which a Charles 
the First arrogated to himself and the slight sense of moral 
responsibility which permits the lax signing of things not under- 
stood, but a due sense of personal responsibility is elevated as | 
much above those opposite extremes as the summit of a mount | 
above the two marshes between which it stands. Beyond that | 
sense of moral responsibility, it is practically necessary that 
the Sovereign should understand what the Ministers are doing, | 
in order that the exercise of the regal functions may be carried 
on, mene at critical junctures, with fitness and efficiency. 
In the formal r 

Lord John Russell, the Minister was recalled to a strict ob- 
servance of the constitution both in its spirit and in its rational 
practice. 

The development of responsible government shields us against 
the recurrence either of the lamentable excesses to which both 
Charles the First and James the Second resorted, and also against 
the necessity of having recourse to the measures, only less lament- 
able, which rebuked the pretensions of those Monarchs; but it does 
not furnish such a shield by destroying the intelligence or even the 
personal will of the Sovereign: it does so by withholding the 
power to fulfil the Royal will except through the instrumentality 
of Ministers ; and to them, with the Ministerial action, is transferred 
the actual responsibility. The Sovereigu is not bound to be with- 
out a will—no human law could or ought to decree such a nega- 
tion; but he cannot enforce the will unless Ministers be found 
to exceute it. It is the Ministers who are responsible: that is the 
second canon of our “ venerated constitution.” 





| 
| 


} 
| 





The third, in necessary sequence to the first two, is, that the | 


it be objected, that Ministers are carrying on a provisional Go- 
vernment until their successors be found, the just reply is, that 
they are not limiting their acts to those of a provisional Govern- 
ment, but are undertaking the ordinary duties of legislation and 
initiation. If it be objected, that they should not resign until a 
new Government can be found, the re ly is, that such a considera- 
tion is a dangerous encroachment on the responsibilities of the Op- 
ition : once let it be known that men wall counmnt to hold office 
y sufferance, and you relax —7 principle of responsibility ; 
giving to Ministers a right of indulgence, to Opposition a right of 
ictating the government without the seapeneibtitien of office; to 
both sides the demoralizing taste for compromises, reciprocal con- 
nivances, and caballings against the nation. 

We need scarcely point out the danger of such a state of things, 
not the less formidable because it may be ulterior to the moment. 
Thus to break down Ministerial responsibility, is to destroy the in- 
termediary which supersedes the necessity of Royal responsibility— 
the intermediary which has now so long rendered it unnecessary 
for Parliament to call the Sovereign personally to account. Yet 
what we have described is the oaked position of affairs. Minis- 
terial responsibility to Parliament is in abeyance, by the sufferance 
of the Opposition and the concurrent self humbling of Ministers. 
We do not know whether Lord John Russell has provided for the 
new state of things in the new constitution about which he has 
been engaged, and which he is to promulgate on Monday next; but 
unless he has made such provision, it will be well if he take the 
hint suggested by the recent transactions to which he was a party : 
the Queen has recalled her Minister to the strict observance of 
his constitutional relation with the Crown; and it would be pru- 
dent if the colleagues of that chastised statesman were to revise 
their own constitutional relation with Parliament. Attention to 
the point in time, might save confusion at some future period, when 
events might be less smooth, the nation less apathetic, Opposition 
less pliant. 





THE ANNUAL CONGESTION OF MINISTERIAL 
MEASURES. 

FIvE measures were notified by Government on the first night of 
the session, besides others that we know to be behind ; and already 
lenty of work carved out for it in 
the new Reform Bill, the Militia Bill, the Copyright Act Amend- 
ment Bill, the Chancery Reform Bill, the St. Alban’s Disfranchise- 
ment Bill, the New Zealand Bill, and the Income-tax Continua- 
tion or Discontinuation Bill—seven measures, and yet more behind, 
such as the increase to the Army, &c. Now, how much of all this 
which is foreseen at the beginning will have been done when we 
reach the end? Casting aside minor measures and some which 
may be accounted urgent, here are four or five which demand 
much close attention, which would be highly welcomed by the 
country if done, but which, thus jostling in one session, in the 
hands of a feeble Ministry, with the habits of the Commons, are 
sure to impede each other, to hang on hand, and find their doom 
in “the massacre of the innocents.” Shall we get any one of 
these through successfully, in a form worth having ? 

There is no chance of such a thing. We can all of us foresee 
the history of the session in its main features. The new Reform 


equirement transmitted to Lord Palmerston through | Bill will occasion endless debate, probably Ministerial crisis, per- 


haps general election, and will most likely come to nothing—cer- 
tainly to nothing worth having. Mr. Disraeli naturally objects to 
reopening the subject unless it be for a purpose worth the reopen- 
ing; he cites “ Finality John” against it, and yet avows the wil- 
lingness of his own party to revise the Whig measure of 1831: 
how much of cayilling yet damaging opposition foreshadowed in 
that objection! It appears that the measure is not to include the 
Ballot, which will provoke immense disappointment among the 
Liberals, and we shall have an episodical Ballot debate. Then 
there will be amendments, moved or adumbrated, in enlargement 
of the bill which is not worth introducing. Lord John’s career 
with his backward Reform Bill will be like the flight of an owl by 
day with a host of birds molesting him for coming out at all if he 
could not be more wide awake: we shall have Mr. Berkeley and 
the Ballot, the Manchester Idea, the Hume Idea, the Walmsle 

Idea, the Disraeli Idea. Yet have we not advanced a week wit 

that bundle of questions, ere the Solicitor-General crosses the path 
of legislation with his bill respecting the Court of Chancery ; ~ 


Ministers meet their responsibility half-way, by deferring to that | we shall have the Wood Budget and the Income-tax; and in the 
ower which ean enforce it—the majority in Parliament ; and it | interval a host of measures and questions, positively set down, in 
is by the strict observance of the three fundamental canons that | malice prepense, to interrupt the march of that Reform Bill. Now, 


our constitution has worked so smoothly for so many years, carry- 


with how much realized Reform in our hands shall we come out 


ing us peaceably and successfully over critical periods. One con- | at the other end? 


sequence of success, especially peaceful success, is that it deadens | 


Say that the important thing is, not the new Reform Bill, but 


the senses to the original causes essential for its attainment; and | the Reform of Chancery—how are we to attain that, when the 
in the quiet working of quict times, there does seem to be some | debates will be interrupted by those endless Reform debates, In- 
chance that Ministers may forget the elements essential to that | come-tax debates, Military debates, Wood Budget debates, St. 
quiet, until they may be rudely shaken out of their oblivion. Down | Alban’s Disfranchisement debates, etextera, ad infinitum ? 


to the most recent period, in which the practice has been somewhat 
peeeny: relaxed, no statesman would consent to hold office until 

e possessed a decisive and effective majority in Parliament. The 
party which boasts of being constitutional par excellence first 
broke through the strict observance of that practice, and intro- 
duced the new idea of “working majorities,” which fulfilled the 
letter in violating the spirit of the constitutional canon; but the 
last year or two has seen the irregularity pushed to a still more 
hazardous extreme. Although Parliament has recorded its want 
of confidence in Ministers by no formal vote, the fact is notorious 
that the genuine adherents of Ministers are a feeble minority. If 


| 
| 
| 


Or how much Financial Reform shall we carry through the ad- 
verse cloud of discussion and arrowy sleet of Anti-Invasion bustle, 
of which advantage is to be taken, after the official mode, by adding 
to Army and Estimates? “ Estimates”—that word of fear and 
diffuseness in this eventful year! 

Let us suppose that Ministers had departed from this plan, of 
setting down too much to be accomplished, and that they had re- 
solved upon the plan of devoting the session to a single measure. 
We do not mean that they should have postponed measures of 
urgency, or have neglected continuance acts, especially of taxes, 
without providing substitutes. But they might well obtain indul- 
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taking a clear, straightforward, and vigorous course, on some one 
uestion worth settlement. Although Lord Derby is wrong in 
deoying the existence of any interest in Reform, that question is 
not in a position to have required Lord John to mix it up with 
the inevitable debates of the present session ; still less is there any 
urgent interest in his bill. Chancery Reform has long been asked ; 
but it were better to do it next session, than only talk about it 
this. But if, discarding all present thought of such subjects, 
Ministers had fastened upon the one question of the Income-tax 
and the finance connected with it, and had invoked all the aid of 
all the talent in Parliament to achieve a satisfactory settlement of 
that, undoubtedly the country would have welcomed so great and 
yaluable a work as well worth the devotion of an entire season. 
Then that would have been removed out of the way of business 
for next year, and Ministers would have been all the freer to take 
up the subject next in importance,—say Chancery Reform; or 
thorough revision of the Colonial system, its constitutions, rela- 
tions with the Imperial Government, and defences ; or Parliament- 
ary Reform; or any one of the subjects now jumbled together 
for their mutual hinderance. A really sufficient settlement of 
either one of these subjects would earn for Ministers credit enough 
to postpone all the rest; and the achievement of any one would 
establish such a Ministry as the true Government for the time. 
One measure a session, and that a really good one, a sufficient one, 
would be the quit-rent for a permanent lease of office. 





THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 
TuxeEE great Lords, not to speak of little ones, have in the High 
Court of Parliament, under our most gracious Queen at this time 
assembled, thought themselves called upen to arraign the conduct of 
the English Press towards the President of the late French Re- 
public, and to deprecate the evil consequences that might 
thence ensue. Obvious reasons suggest themselves why Lord John 
Russell, Earl Grey, and the Earl of Derby, should be anxious to 
make out to their own satisfaction and that of others, that the 
English press does not represent the sentiments and —— of 
the English nation. The estimate these Lords put upon themselves 
by no means corresponds with that put upon them by the press; 
and could they lay so flattering an unction to their souls as that 
the nation approximates to their own estimate of themselves rather 
than that of the press, they would gain a point dearer to them even 
than disarming the wrath of Prince Louis Napoleon, of which 
they seem to stand in uncomfortable alarm, and provide them- 
selves with a reason for not listening to the reproaches and moni- 
tions of that power which will not let them misgovern without 
protest and obstruction. Whether they are really likely to know 
the feelings and opinions of the people of England better than the 
host of men who — written in the public journals upon this 
subject, depends upon the previous question, whether England 
is contained in Woburn Abbey, Howick Castle, and some score 
lordly mansions, or whether, as is popularly supposed, it spreads out 
uniformly between John o’Groat’s House and Land’s End, and speaks 
its mind in the countinghouses, the parlours, the streets, wherever 
man meets man, as well as in the salons where “ fine gentleman ” 
is the sole specimen of the genus “ homo” allowed the entrée. 
Till cause shown, we hold that at any rate the journalists, mingling 
familiarly with all classes, have a better chance of understanding 
the opinions and sympathies of the country than the noble Lords 
who are at home ay within the charmed circle of rank and 
fashion. 

But Lord Derby uttered an incontrovertible truth when he said 
that if journalists aimed at exercising the influence of statesmen, 
they were bound to submit to the responsibility of statesmen, and 
to temper their expression of opinions with discretion and regard 
to cireumstances.* Certainly, no man will exercise a power wisely 
or well who owns no responsibility ; and misused power—thanks to 
the constitution of human nature and the laws that regulate so- 
ciety—is not of long endurance. The journalist will therefore, 
from honesty and a sense of his own interest, endeavour to 
realize his responsibility. The sentiment can scarcely be dis- 
puted; but, like all such sentiments, its practical value 
depends upon its application. The press is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible, first to public opinion, and then to that on which 
public —— permanently rests—truth, justice, and national in- 
terests. To which responsibility has the press been unfaithful in this 
ease? Not to public opinion, unless all its usual indications are to 
be distrusted, and among them not least the remarkable unanimity 
of journals of all shades of political sentiment,—unless the “ base 
exception ” proves the rule, in a sense very contrary to the usual 
meaning of that venerable proverb. Not surely to truth and justice ? 
when the only crime alleged is that of calling acts by their right 
names ; a practice which has the authority of a book generally held 
as safe a practical guide for an honest man’s steps as even a court 
guide or a diplomatist’s vade mecum. True, the tone of “ good so- 
ciety” is neither to admire, to be indignant, nor to be astonished ; 
and “good society ” dines and dances at the Tuileries, and makes 
no sign of consciousness that there is anything menstrous in either 
its host’s antecedents or its own conduct. But this tone is just the 
distinction of “ good society,” and cannot, as we know, be caught 
by low people who write in newspapers. 

* The Zimes has already shown that there is more of contrast than re- 
semblance between “ the press”’ and “ statesmanship,”’ in functions, powers, 
sphere of operation, duties, habits, rewards. But we accept Lord erby’s 
sneer, as his Lordship’s substitute for a wise saying; and join issue with 
him upon the facts. 


gence for allowing quc sticus of that kind to stand over, by now | But it may be urged that national interests have not been con- 


sulted by the English press in speaking their minds on this mat- 
ter. The French people, it is said, has accepted the coup d’état 
with its consequences: seven millions of votes have sanctioned all 
that M. Bonaparte has done or may do; and England has no right 
to dictate or to censure, but may by so doing provoke the reg ce A 
of an exasperated and jealous people. We should be sorry to thin 

so meanly of either theintellect or the heart of the Frenchnationas to 
imagine that they could mistake the pity and the sympathy so warm- 
ly expressed in England, for dictation or presumptuous interference. 
It is on the very ground of the dictation which has been exercised to- 
wards them that the indignation of the English press has been soloud. 
For who is so senseless or so dishonest as to assert or believe that the 
French nation had really a choice whether they would accept M. 
Bonaparte and his crime or not? The robber knocks down his 
victim, and, kneeling upon his breast, demands money or life. Is 
that a free choice ? And does the hapless traveller complain that 
his dignity is insulted, and his right of free action interfered with, 
because society at large insists that he has been robbed, and that 
the man to whom he surrendered his purse is a scoundrel? It is 
pitiful to hear “great” statesmen so paltering with facts and 
so studious of phrases; and some comfort, under official and 
noble disapprobation, for the public writers of England to know 
that the literary and political men of eminence banished from 
France, or compelled to silence, have derived hope and con- 
solation from the different tone adopted here by the press. 
Nor, when brighter days dawn on France, and their natural 


| leaders are restored to the French people, will it be a con- 


temptible source of pride to English journalists, that they have 
secured the lasting gratitude of the men of genius and of expe- 
rience and of permanent power in that nation, and so have laid 
the foundations of an amity and cordial good understanding of 
more real value towards preserving peace than any hollow diplo- 
matic courtesies or any base reticences towards successful crime or 
even popular infatuation. For, happily, when a people errs or is 
misled, the consequences are so inevitable that repentance comes 
quickly, and with repentance comes respect for those who have 
with manliness and sympathy told them of their infatuation, and 
contempt and hatred for those who have cried peace when there 
was no peace. 

There remains to deal with one base argument which an English 
nobleman ought to have blushed even to have conceived in his 
official bosom, and which an English Parliament ought to have 
drowned in indignant reclamations: Lord John Russell did not 
blush to urge that the press should have been silent lest the 
Usurper should be enraged and turn and rend us! Why, had not 
truth and justice and political sentiment bidden us speak out, 
the mere consciousness of the effete Government with which 
England is burdened, as Sinbad with the Old Man of the Sea, 
would have compelled the journals to give vent to their distrust, 
and so stimulate the Ministry to take those precautions which 
official hypocrisy allows to be prudent, though it disclaims any 
feeling of their increased necessity. Does any one believe that, 
had the press been silent, the officials would have stirred? Does 
any one believe that even now, unless they are vigilantly watched, 
they will do anything beyond asking for increased estimates ? The 
very utterance of such a sentiment by the Prime Minister proves 
the necessity for the plain speaking of the press; for it proves that 
the savage resentment of an irritated usurper fills the Prime Minister 
with more apprehension than the resolute and prepared alacrity 
of his own nation inspires him with hope. It is to be feared that the 
tone taken by the leading statesmen of England in Tuesday's de- 
bate will do more to excite the contempt of M. Bonaparte than 
the English journalists can have done to excite his hatred. 





THE DRAGON THAT DEFIES ST. GEORGE. 

“A PLAGUE and misfortune of the country,” a “ nuisance,” an 
“ awful and perilous institution,” “trickery, extortion, and impo- 
sition,” are the epithets which Sir Richard Bulkeley, certainly no 
subverter of our — casts upon one of our venerated institutions. 
It has long been accustomed to such language: it is an incubus, 
the devourer of the substance of the widow and the orphan; the 
ape that affects to deal out justice and eats up the substance of 
both sides; the mockery of justice, which kills hope with sickening 
delays; the tool of the pettifogger, the scourge of the honest; the 
bugbear of him who has anything to lose, its very name a terror. 
We might continue heaping up epithets, and still not obscure the 
periphrasis, which, however gigantic it may be, every one instantly 
comprehends to designate the Court of Chancery. 

Its tyrannies are no secret; they are proclaimed in high places; 
and at the very meeting of Parliament, Sir Richard Bulkeley, who 
views everything but the Ballot and Louis Kossuth so much en 
beau, adds another tale to the romantic literature of Chancery. 
We quote from a perfectly grave and veritable report— 

“A relation of his wished to place a certain pnenty in trust in order to 
pay his debts; it was of great value, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, and 
was therefore readily sold. The rent it produced was about 600/. a year, 
and the title was perfectly clear. Honourable gentlemen might fancy that 
the disposition of the property was perfectly simple ; but his relative had be- 
come connected with usurers, extortioners, money-lenders, Jews—(Loud 
laughter)—with mortgagees more ready to seize upon the land and upon their 
money, with agents unwilling to disgorge their ill-gotten gains, and in conse- 
quence was made a party to egiht suits in Chancery. (“ Hear, hear!” and laugh- 
ter.) Tothe seventh suit there were fifty-one parties, to the sixth forty-seven, 
and to the eighth no less than sixty. (Continued laughter.) The objectsof the 
trust were, notwithstanding, proceeded with, and had been three years effect- 
ing such a simple matter. Qn one day they had on one table paid down 40,000/. 
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for interest which had accrued from the delays of the Court of Chancery. ! 


They had paid 10,000/. for costs of actions not legally connected with the 
sales of property ; so that instead of leaving a surplus on_the receipts from 
the sale there was a considerable deficit. (Zazghter.) That was the pro- 
cess of the Court of Chancery. Sooner than such a nuisance should continue 
to exist, he would rather say perish the Court of Chancery, and all the 
Masters and other individuals connected with it. (Laughter.)”’ 

Amusing, is if not? We have grown so used to this incubus, 
that we like it! We should miss it as the invalid did the long- 
accustomed bullet extracted from a veteran wound in his side. 
We have a perpetual groan of society about our beloved incubus, 
and an annual denunciation of it in Parliament: yet it stands. 
It is protected by a permanent society for its reform, to be as im- 
mortal as the Society for the Suppression of Viee—Vice and Chan- 
cery coeternal. We ridicule other countries for their gratuitous 
endurance of pain and tyranny; but sit down, if not quietly at 
least unresistingly, under our own. We laugh at the Italian for 
being Pope-ridden, so that he cannot say his soul is his own-——and 
yet leave our property, which we value more than soul, at the 
mercy of Chancery ; we laugh at the Chinese ladies for submitting 
to broken feet—yet we submit to broken fortunes, and uphold 
that which has become the proverbial acme of “ punishment” even 
among the hardiest of our people, the “ bruisers”; we wonder at 
the French for lying down to let Louis Napoleon ride over them— 
yet maintain a domestic tyrant which never dics. 
the most curious exemplars of national weakness. 

We are going to endure it still: the Court of Chancery has ac- 
— a new lease; for a Chancery Reform Bill is announced by 
the Queen’s Ministers. 





THE RISING PRICE OF CORN. 

Att authorities agree that the present rise in the price of corn is 
likely to continue. The consumption in Ireland is increasing, 
both of wheat and Indian corn. There has been a demand for ex- 
port to Holland; and although that demand has slackened, it is 
pretty certain to revive, because there is an extensive failure of 
corn in the German states. Belgium is likely to appear in the 
English market. France is looking to her own supplies, and will 
not have more than enough for herself, if so much; and she will 
then look to Egypt; where the miserable system of agriculture 
under which the Fellahs groan, permitting no elasticity of produc- 
tion, renders the export-profit of the merchant death to numbers. 
The supplies from the Black Sea have been forecalculated, and are 
not expected to be excessive; neither are those from America. 
A new difficulty also is felt in the corn-trade: the immense 
fluctuations, the immense scale of the transactions, and the 
long duration of low prices, have pressed very hard on the 
means of the dealers, have caused extensive bankruptcies, 
have swept away some capital in the trade, and have inenl other 
capital from being brought into it so freely as the promising state 
of the market might have led one to expect. 
ficiency of capital to make the best use of the present hour, by col- 
lecting grain and holding it till higher prices repay the merchant 
and opening stores relieve the want at its greatest pinch. 
Probably this deficiency of capital, so far as it exists, may check 
the rise of price in our market ; and if so, the real price should be 
higher than it appears to be from the “quotations ”; a conclusion 
warranted by the general course of the exports. 

We notice that the supplies from the country markets during 
the last week have been > ay The farmers are perplexed. The 
present advance of 


pleasing to them ; but they are not quite satisfied. It is to be 


remembered that the farmer too often anticipates the return | 


of his corn crop, and that some fortunate dealer or lender gets the 
profit of the rising market. 
simple enough to look for a step backwards to restored protection, 
and they grudge a present prosperity which may take the word of 
complaint out of the mouth of less farseeing farmers, while it must 
con that horrid rascal “the consumer” 
trade. Very deep and keensighted fellows even discern in the rise 
a mancuvre of the Whig Ministers: for we have heard in one of 
the most agricultural of counties a suspicion that Lord John and his 
friends had been using their pocket-money to tamper with the corn- 
market. A philosophy of less obvious unsoundness makes some pru- 
dent farmers, who are able to do so, hold back in expectation of 
“war prices”; and many who do not keep an eye elevated to so 
ulterior a prospect, are fe on waiting for the turning-point of 
rices before they sell. At any rate we may be sure that the 
armers will not keep down prices. And if the Irish are not likely 
to consume so much as they might have done when mouths were 
more numerous, neither will they have grown so much more as 
sounder agricultural economy was expected to teach them, since 
they who might have had so much energy and intelligence have 
preferred to emigrate. 
The active-brained farmers who foresce war prices may not be 
wholly in the right, and yet not wholly in the wrong; and it is 
quite possible that this country may have to test the value of the 


assurance that there is no fear of dependence on foreign countries | 
for supplies of the vital commodity. We believe that there needs | 
be no such fear of dependence while English industry maintains | 


its supremacy ; while we have commodities desired in the markets 
of the world, we can command returns in the markets of the 
world: but recent events point out important considerations for 
statesmen who are above the vulgar reliance on dogmas. Will 
England maintain her full industrial efficiency and supremacy, 
when her industrial system is torn by intestine discords? The 
question is important, and is not to be settled by any dogmatic 
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It is one of 


There is thus a de- | 


profits might be supposed to be very | 
Some of the farmers, too, have been ; 


in his love of free | 


Saturday, 





appeal. Again, although “ self-interest” will always bring custom 
to any dealer in commodities better and cheaper than those of an- 
other, still political influences can throw many impediments in the 
way even of mercantile enterprise and self-interest ; and that trade 
will always be the freest and fullest where it is facilitated by a good 
understanding politically. In the conduct of our international 
friendships or enmities, any Government for the time being can do 
much to impede or expedite the trade on which we rely for so con- 
siderable a portion of our supplies; and it does not need much 
cogitation to discover which countries they are that it most con- 
cerns us to m8 in good understanding. We are not now speaking 
of treaty stipulations, which are as often restraints or traps as 
they are facilities or aids ; still less should we rely on mere oflicial 
friendships, often treacherous, still oftener barren. Our great safe- 
guard is a thorough conviction among food-growing communities, 
that it is profitable and pleasant to deal with us—that we are 
friends to be trusted and customers to be courted. The Govern- 
ment for the time being which neglects to obtain for us that valua- 
ble conviction, fails to secure for the working of free trade a fair 
chance; the Government that procures and maintains that solid 
alliance, does more than one which scatters over the globe the most 
brilliant and triumphant protocols or despatches. 


THE MEMBER FOR DUNDEE. 
Ir is the duty of a Member of Parliament, not to govern his 
country, but to see that it be properly governed—to throw all his 
faculties into the work of making power for its proper government, 
of withholding power for its ill government. We said last week 
| that this is not to be done by long “ speeches” or fussy “ motions,” 
and that constituencies must share the responsibility of the present 
mad method of trying to carry on the public business. We have 
not been long before we find, in the Dundee newspapers, a practi- 
cal example of better conduct in a constituency, and therefore of 
better representation. 

At the general election before last, the constituency of Dundee was 
thrown into a perplexity—divided between the old Whig-Radical 
Liberalism and the new Free-trade Liberalism ; which latter was 
younger and perhaps more vigorous, but was altogether an inno- 
vation. In the midst of that division, Mr. George Duncan was 

ut forward, probably with the support of many who hoped that 

fis votes would not be quite so Liberal as either of the va two 
candidates’. Being elected, his conduct proved him to be a worthy 
representative, not of that tertium quid, but of the whole consti- 
tuency. Certainly, in attention to local matters and the appeals 
of individual constituents, he showed no recollection of party dis- 
tinetions or hustings suffrages. In his votes he was mostly 
Ministerial, more certainly and steadfastly Liberal, always houcst. 
His tongue has not been incessantly wagging, like the muftin-bell 
of patriotism which nightly summons St. Stephen’s to its pious 
duties; his presence was not always proclaimed, like that of a 
bellwether, by his gentle and ceaseless clapper; but he was 
steady in attendance—one of the very steadiest and most at- 
tentive. Now that is really a useful Member: would that we had 
some six hundred and fifty such. 
| The good representative has been appreciated by the intelligent 
| constituency. The electors of Dundec, having got hold of the right 
man partly by chance, have shown that they can set him at his 
true value. At the last election, in 1847, acting deliberately and 
without distraction, all the partics combined to return him free of 
expense. But this year, wishing to record their satisfaction with 
him and themselves in some enduring, obvicus, and tangible shape, 
they opened lists for a “testimonial.” The subscriptions have 
come in so freely, that already, before they close, they exceed 1000 
guineas—no small sum for pence-caleulating Dundee. This altered 
the character of the tribute, and it became desirable to know how 
Mr. Duncan would like the considerable sum in the hands of the 
| committee to be disposed of. Ife asked the subscribers to content 
themselves with the most modest gift to mark their good opinion, 
| and to devote the remainder to erecting a plain substantial build- 
ing for the Ragged and Reformatory Schools of the town. And so 
it is resolved. 

The incident is a pleasant varicty in the annals of Parliamentary 
representation ; but it might be multiplied. Intelligent Members 
might teach by their example the sort of men whom constituencies 
| should choose ; constituencies might augment the number of in- 
| telligent Members. 


. > ye 
Letters ta the Editor. 
LIGHTS FROM THE DARK 

: Canterbury, 29th January 1852. 
Str—It does not appear to have struck any of your correspondents, that 
the present state of France under Louis Napoleon affords a singular confir- 
| mation of the adage “there is nothing new under the sun.” The fact is, 
that his new system of government, attempting as it does to combine to- 
gether the strength of despotism with the broad basis of universal suffrage, 
was anticipated a thousand years ago amid the ecclesiastical systems of the 
| sixth century. I read in Guizot’s JZistory of Civilization, Lect. XIV. sub 
fin. the following sentence. ‘‘ As regards the political code of the monaste- 
| ries, the rule of St. Benedict offers a singular mixture of despotism and 
| liberty. Passive obedience is its fundamental principle; at the same time 
the government is elective; the Abbot is always chosen wv the brothers. 
When once the choice is made, they lose all liberty, they fall under the ab- 
solute domination of their superior. Moreover, in imposing obedience on 
the monks, the rule orders that the Abbot consult them. Chap. III. ex- 
rressly says, * Whenever anything of importance is to take place in the monas- 
tery, let the abbot convoke the whole congregation, and say what the ques- 
tion is; and after having heard the advice of the brothers, he shall think 
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of it apart, and shall do as appears to him most suitable.’ Thus in this 
singular government, election, deliberation, and absolute power, were co- 
existent.” It would seem then that the type of the present French Govern- 
ment (as of every other modern constitution) sultan amid the ecclesiastical 
organizations of the dark ages. As to the expediency of such a govern- 
ment for the France of 1852, there will, of course, be different opinions. The 
opinion however, I venture to assure you, is very widely prevalent, viz. that 
whatever choice the French people may have made, we are in no way called 


upon to interfere with it ; and that it is but little in accordance with sound | 


policy or good taste to indulge in expressions which may seem to savour of 
hostility or contempt. Until the contrary is proved, France has a right to 
demand that a step which has been sanctioned by seven millions of her peo- 
ple, shall no longer be styled an usurpation, or canvassed as the unauthorized 
act of an individual. ; 
Trusting that your well-known candour will pardon a strong expression of 
what I know is strongly felt, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. H. C, 





NER DICTATOR 
3d February 1852. 
Sm—With the knowledge of France and the French which frequent 
visits to that country during many years have given me, I cannot help com- 
varing the editors of our English newspapers to the “ Friend of Humanity” 
in Canning’s Anti-Jacobin, who wasted his time in trying to prove to a con- 
tented Knife-Grinder how very unhappy he ought to be. I believe that, 
with the exception of Louis Napoleon's competitors for powe r,—whom he is 
treating most unscrupulously, and who are doubtless great sufferers,—the 
French are quite reconciled to their new lot, and even thankful for a Go- 
vernment, which is not one of Mr. Carlyle’s “shams,” but knows how to 
cgovern—not to talk about it. 
“ Not more than three months ago, I was complaining to a bookseller in 
Paris on the slow progress made in publishing the Departmental maps _ of 
France, which have been begun on a grand scale. ia 


WHY ENGLAND MIGHT ENVY FRANCE 


*Que voulez-vous ? 
was his reply; “ how can any great work be carried on in a nation so torn 
by factions as ours? See how our railroads are behind those of the rest of 
Europe. We want a government qui nous fera aller; no matter what.” 
This is only one out of many indications I could give you of the popular 
feeling. And, if such be the popular feeling, it is surely not the Spectator 
which would put in the balance against it the murmurs of an aristocratic 
section, whatever virtues or talents that section may possess. We may pity 
their misfortunes, but we must not be blinded by them to the wishes of the 
great majority of the people. 

“Are such the feelings and wishes of the people?>"’ cries the Friend of 
Humanity. “Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, spiritless outeasts!"’ 
It may be so, but we shall not make matters better by abusing them. Re- 
collect the fate of Moliére’s gentleman who remonstrates with Sganarelle for 
beating his wife. It has the effect of reconciling the happy couple, who 
join in attacking their officious counsellor. If anything is wanting to 
make the French admire Napoleon, and hug their chains, more than they do 
already, it is the contemptuous pity of “ Pp rfide Albion.”’ Louis Philippe 
could tell you, if he were alive, how much he was aided in his project of 
fortifying Paris by the remarks of the English press, who assured his sub- 
jects that they were spending a great deal of money only to enslave them- 
selves, 

But, after all, do the French deserve our contempt? are they so mistaken 
in their views? Liberty is a great good, but prosperity is also a great good ; 
and suppose the two to be incompatible. In one of your able articles 
last Saturday you showed how things were coming to a stand-still in Eng- 
land from our excess of liberty, which prevents any government, in the true 
sense of the word, from being possible. We have an Administration, but we 
have no Government; and we sce no chance of having one. And if a Louis 
Napoleon arose here, who codified our laws, drained our cities, regulated our 
Colonies, set our Courts of Chancery in order, swept Doctors’ Commons, 
victualled our Navy, economized our expenses, and made people in office do 
their duty—would this nation be greatly to be pitied, although he did send 
Lord John Russell to Sydney, and Lord Grey to the Milbank Penitentiary ? 

When a man is in a pit he will catch at anything to get out of it, though 
it be the tail of the Devil. 


am, Sir, your obedient servant, Facts Brrone Forns, 





ARISTOCRATS. 
London, 4th February 1852. 

Sir—Alas ! the days of chivalry are indeed gone! Could the ancestors of 
the Stanleys, the Russells, and the Greys, have imagined that the time 
would ever arrive when their descendants should rise in DParliament, and, 
from fear of offending a foreign despot, reprove the generous and truthful 
expression of the sentiments of the great mass of the nation respecting the 
recent events in France >—that they, who, from position, tradition, and pre- 
tension of nobility, should be the first to uphold honour and denounce 
treachery, should so far forget their mission as the representatives of a tra- 
ditional nobility, the basis of which is honour, as to censure the public press, 
and, through it, the people of this country whose opinion it represents, for 
its honest denunciation of fraud and villany ? Whocould imagine that “‘ the 
Rupert of debate,” he who, at least among his own class, has acquired the 
reputation of being, a excellence, the chivalric Peer of our day, should in 
the same speech, at the opening of Parliament, denounce the honest boldness 
of the press in upholding truth and justice, and lament over the tendency of 
the people to depreciate the landed aristocracy ? Who depreciates the landed 
aristocracy? Is it the people, who expect to find in it the chief defenders of 
honour, truth, and justice ; or those members of it whocan bring themselves 
not only to slur over acts deserving the reprobation of all honest men, but even 
to adulate and pes the hospitality of any speculator and adventurer, upon 
the sole condition that his adventure be on a large seale and successful >? Is 
there no other rule of right and honour with our landed aristocracy 
than success? and do they imagine themselves justified in such ease 
in offering the hand of fri ndship and the word of approval to the 
temporary favourite of Fortune, whether he be a Hudson or a Bo- 
naparte? Lord Derby may rest assured, that no ancient aristocracy ever 
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BOOKS. 


LORD ALBEMARLE’S MEMOIRS OF ROCKINGHAM 

AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.® 
Tus work, clever in its execution and interesting in its subjects, 
is less a memoir of the excellent and amiable Whig leader the 
Marquis of Rockingham and his contemporaries, than a sort of 
history of the reign of George the Third from its commencement 
till the death of the Marquis of Rockingham in 1782, when he had 
for the second time become Prime Minister. The very name of the 
hero is unmentioned for the first seventy pages ; he does not person- 
ally appear for nearly one third of the tirst volume, and he subse- 
quently figures on the stage only when his own papers or his con- 
nexion with the course of events induce his entrance. The por- 
traits of many of his contemporaries, from Chatham and Newcastle 
down to some plain country gentleman or obsequious “ King’s 
friend,” are painted as fully as those of Rockingham himself. The 
only thing which removes the work from a regular history is, that 
events are considered in reference to the papers at the author's 
command, or to their connexion with the Watwals and the “ great 
ruling” families. 

The book, however, is much more interesting than would be a 
regular life of an excellent man and a stanch and mediocre Whig 
like the Marquis, whose panegyrist was compelled to confine his 
“inscription” to virtues and good intentions. In fact, the nar- 
rative is generally more pungent when the Marquis is absent, and 
Lord Albemarle is painting portraits of sound Whigs with huile 
parfumée or dipping his sonal into gall to depict Tories or “ King’s 
Friends.” This strong feeling of partisanship, not running to vio- 
lence or pushed to an extreme which blunts the critical perception 
of the author, gives much spirit and pungency to the book. Nu- 
merous as have been the oie written on the first twenty years 
of George the Third’s reign, Lord Albemarle’s may be perused with 
interest, and consulted with advantage for the information it fur- 
nishes. 

For a large part of this information the author is indebted to 
family muniments. The Albemarle papers have furnished curious 
documents. Lord Fitzwilliam, the grand-nephew of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, has placed the papers of the Whig leader at the 
disposal of his Saenete r. He me been “ further assisted by the 
kindness of the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Hardwicke,” and 
several other individuals. Lord Albemarle has also perused with 
a judging eye the published correspondence and narratives relating 
to the period, and drawn his own conclusions from their state- 
ments. The work owes its attraction, however, to other charac- 
teristics. Lord Albemarle is of a species rare in these days, at 
least the individuals rarely exhibit themselves. He is a genuine 
Whig of the old school, who “swears in the words of the master” 

believes that the wars of the French Revolution, and conse- 
quently of the Empire, and indeed the Empire itself, were caused 
by George the Third and Pitt, and would have been prevented by 
l'ox—grieves over the apostacy of Burke and the Reflections— 
and judges the men of eighty or ninety years ago pretty much as 
they were judged by those whom they turned or kept out of place. 
These opinions are of course traditional, and Lord Albemarle’s 
work possesses many other proofs of his training besides his Whig- 
gery. He has family anecdotes and reminiscences of celebrated 
men, which impart life and personal character to his pages. His 
family tradition has further served him, by giving him an interest 
in the past equal to that which the generality take only in the 
present. The part borne by his grandfather the friend of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and by his great-uncles, in the wars and politics of 
the time, has not only turned his attention to their actions, but to 
the whole period and its actors, as an actual and living subject. 
This may produce prejudice and acrimony, but it imparts spirit. 

Lord Albemarle has also a sharp and upon the whole a just 
judgment ; a clear terse style, with a little acid or “ sal” to give 
it vitality; and though his political notions are of a past age, his 
manners and ideas are of the present. In method he is somewhat 
deficient, passing abruptly from one subject to another ; but this is 
rather a theoretical fault as regards art than a defect to the reader. 
The work is essentially rather a commentary than a narrative, and 
the diseursiveness gives it an untrammelled air. 

It is a general opinion in the present generation that the in- 
fluence of Bute ceased when he resigned ; and some years ago Lord 
Brougham went so far as to say that Bute and the King never met 
again. Facts recorded in the Grenville Papers throw very strong 





| doubts on this notion, which are further confirmed by the present 


yet lost its influence from an wxmerifed unpopularity, but always from its | 


own misdeeds and its forgetfu!lnesss of the principles upon which its influence 
was based; honour, truth, and justice in its acts, and boldness in defending 
the same at all hazards. The French aristocracy did not fall in consequence 
of the attacks of the philosophers. Its own conduct was the cause and jus- 
tification of those attacks; and it fell from its own corruption. Who would 
wish to see it resuscitated? If ever our nobility should become equally cor- 
rupt, which I fear it would soon do were it not for the warnings of the press, 
it would fall likewise, and would find as few to regret it. Let it look to it- 
self; for as soon as the public sense of honour and morality shall become 
superior to that of the aristocracy, its death-knell will have sounded : a time, 
I hope, far distant; but a time that can be foreseen in the present aristocra- 
tic disposition to slur over villany, and to condemn the public press for being 
more bold and honest than itself, 

Your constant reader, R. G. 








volumes. Bute was continually in town backwards and forwards ; 
political go-betweens were flitting to fro; and there is in this 
work a suspected or reported secret interview at Kew, which is 
as clear as “imputation and strong circumstances” can make 
it. The Protestant and Anti-French feeling of George the Third, 
thoroughly harmonizing with the national opinion in the early 
part of this century, gave him a popularity as an English ere | 
which he certainly wanted for the first part of his reign, and whic 

he certainly as little deserved. The hypocrisy and treachery with 
which he was universally charged at the time, are confirmed more 
strongly by every fresh publication of original papers relating to 
the period. Those qualities were strongly indicated in Grenville’s 


Diary, and are shown more fully in this ee In the 
volumes before us, the King is never mentioned except to connect 
* Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries. With Ori- 


ginal Letters and Documents, now first Published. By George Thomas Earl of Al- 


bemarle. In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 
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him with some duplicity or treachery, some court intrigue, or some 
act to undermine the nag of a public man by insidious fa- 
vours or gifts. Rockingham, who was by nature mild and gentle, 
foreed from the King three distinct memorandums, in his own 
handwriting, relative to the repeal of the Stamp Act, which the 
King permitted his Ministers to propose and then authorized Lord 
Strange to say that he had not consented. The papers, however, 
by Jesuitical art, do not amount to much, and in fact are the 
precise shuffle of which Walpole accuses his Majesty. 

** Among Lord Rockingham’s papers are the three following distinct dis- 
avowals, in the Royal handwriting, of the language attributed. It may, I 
think, be inferred, that they were obtained at three several audiences. That 
marked No, III. is on a small piece of paper, apparently part of the cover of 
a letter, and would seem as if the Minister had determined not to quit the 
Royal presence until he had secured ‘the word of a King.’ 

“ Three Papers in ms King’s Handwriting. 


“* That Lord Rockingham was on Friday allowed he tate t say, 
that his Majesty was for the repeal; the conversation having only been for 
that or enforcing.’ - 


“*Lord Rockingham’s question was, whether he was for enforcing the 
Stamp Act or for the repeal. The King was clear that — was preferable 
to enforcing, and permitted Lord a to declare that as his opinion.’ 

“ * Lord Rockingham—I desire you would tell Lord Strange, that I am now 
and have been heretofore for aoitiestion ; but that when many were for 
enforcing I was then for a repeal of the Stamp Act.’ ” 


When Rockingham again came into office to conclude peace with 
America, he seems to have got his stipulations from the King “ in 
black and white.” Indeed, among those who were not the “ King’s 
friends,” it appears to have been an amusement to covertly convict 
his Majesty. The grandfather of the present Earl of Albe- 
marle writes as follows to his leader, soon after the dismissal of the 
Ministry. 
** London, August 29th 1766. 
“T was most iously received at the levee—great inquiries about you, 
Wentworth pet the York races. I afterwards went into the closet with a 
Window Bill—repeated inquiries about your health, Wentworth, &c. I told 
his Majesty how uneasy I had felt myself for some time, hearing, and from 
tolerably good authority, that his Majesty was displeased with me. He seem- 
ed all astonishment, and wondered who could have told me so infamous a lie ; 
that he had the greatest regard imaginable for me and all my family. I told 
him the charge was heavy; and though innocent I could not help repeating 
it to his Majesty,—namely, that I had proposed to him Colonel Hale’s selling 
his regiment ; that I had proposed to him the purchasing the Second Regi- 
ment of Guards, and my brother to succeed me in my regiment of Dragoons ; 
that I had solicited Windsor Park in preference to his own family ; in short, 
there was nothing during the late Administration I had not asked for, either 
for myself or family. He said he was greatly incensed against the authors ; 
that he wished he knew them; that people in general were so false and mis- 
chievous, that he wondered I could be a moment uneasy about the report. I 
said 1 was now happy with so great and good an authority to contradict the 
lies. His Majesty was most confoundedly confused, and so I left him.” 


There is a long memorandum of the Duke of Cumberland, the | 


victor of Culloden, in reference to the negotiations with Pitt in 
April and May 1765, which the Duke undertook by command of 
his nephew; going for that purpose to Hayes to the wonder of 
the world, as Pitt could not or would not come totown. The Great 
Commoner, though declining with his usual stiff rs am humility, 
does not seem to have given personal offence; which is more than 
can be said for the demeanour and demands of Temple. 

“While I was at dinner, the Lord Temple sent to inform me of his arrival 
in town. I desired him to meet me at my house at six that evening. At 
six we accordingly met, and I cannot help saying that I think he was more 
verbose and pompous than Mr. Pitt; nor do I think so near concluding. I 
again stated to him his Majesty’s situation, displeased with his present Min- 
isters, both for their behaviour in the closet and that the King found them 
extremely dilatory in public affairs. Wherefore his Majesty had chalked out 
for the beginning of an arrangement, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Charles Townshend, 


Secretaries of State; the Earl of Northumberland, First Lord of the Trea- | 


sury; the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Temple, one President, the other 
Privy Seal; and Lord Egremont, First Lord of the Admiralty ; and had been 
ey to order me to treat with him and Mr. Pitt, as well as with those 
rds that formed the head of the Whig party, whom the King looked upon 
as his best friends, and who had always supported his Royal family. He 
made great expressions of duty, deprecating any public situation whatever ; 
but at the end of avery long and tedious conversation he desired to ask three 
uestions. The first was, whether it was his Majesty’s intention to restore 


e officers of the apmy and others. The second, that satisfaction must be | 


made to the public for the warrants, favour shown to Lord Chief Justice 
Pratt, and the system of affairs at home must be entirely changed. The third, 
that they might know the situation of foreign affairs, to see whether there 


was still a possibility of following what they thought the only true system | 
for this country. But even then, supposing the answers from his Majesty | 


should be both favourable and gracious, they gave me no latitude whatever 
to assure his Majesty of their readiness to come into his service. I strongly 
represented to them the impropriety, in any negotiation whatsoever, but 


much more so when it was with the King; that as to the /irst question, I | 


need not ask it, as I had his Majesty’s most gracious promise on that, with- 
out my having asked it. That as to the second proposition, I could assure 


him it was the King’s intention to do handsomely by Lord Chief Justice | 


Pratt, which was the strongest proof his Majesty could give to his people, 
when he supported by favours those judges who should dare stand up for the 
defence of the liberties of his subjects; and that, therefore, I should hope less 
or nothing need be said in Parliament relative to this affair; as it was never 
the duty of any wellwisher to King or constitution to venture to trace ex- 
poe ey law boundaries of the King’s prerogative, or the privilege of his 
people.” 

These Memoirs contain many more passages of considerable his- 


torical interest; many clever portraits of well-known or half-for- | 


gotten characters; and letters from politicians of the day, which 
in the case of Sir George Savile show high principle and a far 
reach of mind. We prefer using the room at our disposal for the 
author’s own reminiscences. These are his boyish recollections of 
Junius’s Duke of Grafton. 

** Geo Bloomfield, the elder brother of Robert, the ‘ Farmer's Boy,’ 
thought that, in the books published by his brother, ‘ the great and truly 








good man the late Duke of Grafton ought to have been more pastioularty 


mentioned. Surely,’ continues George Bloomfield, ‘ after near thirty year 
the good sense and benevolence of that real nobleman may be mentioned’ 
When in my boyhood he held the highest office in the state that a subject 
can fill, and, like all that attain such preéminence, had his enemies yet 
the more Junius and others railed at him the more I revered him. Ie was 
our ‘ lord of the manor’; and as I knew well his private character, I have 
no doubt that he was ‘all of a piece.’ I have on foot joined the fox-chase 
and followed the Duke many an hour, and witnessed his endearing con. 
, descension to all who could run and shout.’ ™ 
“‘ There was, however, a portion of society not of an age and size to parti- 
cipate in the Duke of Grafton’s favourite amusement, and these were not so 
honoured as George Bloomfield; and it is to that portion I then belonced. 
His Grace was not fond of children; they came in for no share of his ‘ en- 
dearing condescension.’ I have a lively recollection of the awe with which 
he inspired me. As the Duke’s and my father’s country-houses in Suffulk 
| were only four miles distant and the families were on intimate terms, I had 
| frequent opportunities of seeing him during the first twelve years of my life, 
; On some occasions I saw him in the luncheon-room at Euston Hall; but this 
was a rare occurrence, for I was generally hurried out of the room whenever 
he was expected. I used mostly to meet Lim riding: he was usually mounted 
on a fiery thoroughbred horse, on which he sat with much ease and dignity, 
I know not how far local traditions may have mixed with personal recoilee - 
tions, but the ‘ mind’s eye’ presents the picture of an elderly gentleman, of 
spare form, middle stature, straight silver hair, a prominent nose, and a 
countenance of much severity, and dressed in a light-coloured tight-fitting 
coat, long black boots, and a small three-cornered hat. But it was not to 
us little people only that the ‘ Junius Duke of Grafton’ was formidable. 
From the accounts I have heard his nephew the late General William Fitz- 
roy give of him, he was evidently an object of terror to ‘children of a larger 
growth,’’”’ 
_ The following exhibits Fox in his decline, as goodnatured and as 
simple as ever ; and, by the by, taking his Ministerial burden easy. 
“The period of our visit was the spring of 1806, not long before that at- 
tack of illness which a few months later consigned the great statesman to the 
tomb. Although in excellent health at the time we were at St. Anne’s Hill, 
Mr. Fox was even then unable to walk, and was always wheeled about in a 
| chair; indeed, I never saw him except in a sitting posture. The dark black 
| hair of the eyebrows, cheeks, and head, which in the early caricatures ob- 
tained for him the designation of ‘ Niger,’ had given place to a silver white. 
His dress was a light grey single-breasted coat, with large white metal but- 
tons, a thick woollen waistcoat, drab kerseymere breeches, dark worsted 
stockings, and shoes coming up to the ankles. His first appearance in a 
morning was at the children’s one o’clock dinner ; and that meal was no soon- 
er despatched than the Prime Minister and his youthful guests would ad- 
journ to the lawn before the house, and devote the remainder of the evening 
to trap-ball, Mr. Fox having always the innings, and we boys the bowling 
and fagging out. My father has often mentioned to his children the boyish 
eagerness and delight with which Fox used to enter into the game.” 

Here are some traditions relating to one of the great guns of the 
_ house of Albemarle, Admiral Keppel. 

“ As the name of William Pitt will not again occur in these pages, I may 
here advert to his declaration on the 8th March 1782, that ‘he would never 
accept of a subordinate situation under Government.’ He had scarcely, 
| however, made the announcement, than he seems to have been seized with 
| some misgivings. For he inquired of Admiral Keppel, who was sitting next 
| him, whether he had said too much. ‘I think you have,’ was the reply. 
‘Shall I rise to explain?’ asked Pitt. ‘No,’ replied the Admiral, * Parlia- 
mentary explanations are best avoided.’ Titt acted upon tlie suggestion, 
allowed his words to go unretracted, and in less than two years he displayed 
in his own person 

* A sight to make surrounding nations stare— 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care.’ 

“The other candidate to whom I would allude is Admiral Keppel; who 
had represented the borough of Windsor since the year 1761. Shortly after 
the dissolution, he presented himself before his former constituents, but found 
another candidate in the field,—Mr. Powney, a gentleman set up in oppo- 
sition to him by the Court. The power of the Crown, strong everywhere, 
might naturally be supposed too mighty in such a town as Windsor; yet 
| Keppel lost his election only Wy sixteen votes. On his speech from the 
| hustings, at the close of the poll, after alluding to a report that the King 
| had personally taken a part against him, Keppel said—‘ This cannot be true : 
| it ought not to be believed ; it must not be believed.’ 
| “* This innuendo will be explained by a family tradition. The King is said 
to have canvassed for votes in person against the Admiral. One elector, a 
silk-mercer, and a stout Keppelite, stated that his Majesty, in canvassing 
him, said, in his usual quick manner, ‘The Queen wants a gown—wants a 
gown—No Keppel !—no Keppel !’ 

‘Soon after the contest at Windsor, a large deputation of the Surrey elect- 
ors invited Keppel to be put in nomination for their county. He consented, 
and obtained a majority of five hundred and sixteen votes over the Govern- 
ment candidate. 

“Keppel, writing to Lord Rockingham oz the 11th October, says—‘ The 
| Surrey voters, that came from Windsor and about that place, returned with 
the utmost speed to announce my victory to the inhabitants of Windsor. 
The cannon were soon firing, and the bells ringing ; and almost every house 
was lighted. Ihave been told his Majesty said that it would possibly be ‘a 
busy night,’ and had recommended a sergeant and twelve privates, with 
loaded arms, to = the streets. The following day the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Frederick took the most undisguised pains to express to every 
friend of mine their extreme satisfaction upon my success ; and to one friend 
| —I believe more than one—they said, we have had a most complete victory.’ 
| “To this account of the conduct of the two Princes here mentioned, I may 
| add, that his Royal Highness the late Duke of Sussex himself told me that 
| he had been locked up in the nursery at Windsor for wearing Keppel colours.” 

In the latter = of the work there are several letters of a rather 
jogtrot kind, relating to the state of parties, and to the questions 
| of Parliamentary Reform and pledges from Members, which were 
then for the first time beginning to occupy the public mind. 
| Those from some of the leading men, especially from Rockingham, 
| are very Whiggish, and a little temporizing too; but they are 
chiefly curious as showing how easy it is to find arguments. 
Taking it altogether, this book is the most amusing work based 
upon original papers that has appeared for some time. 


| 
| GUTZLAF¥’S LIFE OF TAOU-KWANG.* 
| Few Europeans had better opportunities to give an account of the 
Chinese than the late Mr. Gutzlaff; for he had lived among them 


* The Life of Taou-kwang, late Emperor of China: with Memoirs of the Court of 
Peking; including a Sketch of the principal Events in the History of the Chinese 
Empire during the last Fifty Years. By the late Reverend Charles Gutalaff, Author 
of the ** History of China,” ‘China Opened,” &c. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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many years, and mixed with all classes of society. His Voyages 
along the coast of China, published some eighteen years ago, not 
only made him pre with the people of many places, but 
familiarized him with the physical and moral discomforts of a 
clumsy trading junk. A long experience as a missionary gave 
him an insight into the characters, manners, and literature of the 
Chinese ;_his ofticial employment during the war introduced him 
to the highest rank of mandarins. Perhaps no Jesuit in the palmy 
days of their missions had ever seen more of the Celestials, or 
under more varied and interesting circumstances ; for the empire 
appears evidently verging towards dissolution. 

Mr. Gutzlaff’s mind, unluckily, was not well adapted to make 
the most of his opportunities. With much moral singleness of 

urpose, his intellectual simplicity degenerated into baldness; if 
Kis logic was not defective it was disjointed, so that though his 
conclusions might be sound they do not always contain the rea- 
sons. Illiterate he certainly was not, yet he had the style and 
manner of an illiterate person. He was an old chronicler minus 
the quaintness. 

The Life of Taou-kwang, late Emperor of China, is rather a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Gutzlaff’s pen. Whenever he has to 
take a comprehensive grasp of imperial affairs, or to exhibit an 
historical narrative on a large scale, his weakness of mind is visible. 


But his sketches of personal character, or anecdotes and traits of 


individuals, are clear enough. He contrives to present a good idea 
of the court of Pekin, and the power of the Emperor for personal 
tyranny; his utter helplessness for any general purpose of good, let 
his wishes be what they may. His narrative, bald as it is, im- 
presses very clearly the disorganized state of the empire, and that 
it holds together rather from the habit of cohesion, or the absence 
of an enemy, than from any vital spirit. 

The late Emperor Taou-kwang was a remarkable man. His 
father, Keaking, was a violent and licentious tyrant, who sur- 
rounded himself with debauchees and buffoons, and made short work 
of any suspected conspirator. The prince had no taste for the 
orgies of the court, and absented himself as much as he could. 
When present, a regard for his own safety increased his natural 
coldness and reserve: it was impossible to discover from his de- 
meanour whether he approved or disapproved. On ascending the 
throne, at the age of forty, his character was an enigma; but he 
came out well, displaying clemency, magnanimity, and many per- 
sonal virtues. He published a general amnesty; he restored his 
own relations to their rank, whom his father had imprisoned; he 
banished all the companions and instruments of the late Em- 
peror’s debaucheries; he introduced order and simplicity into 
the court,—which Mr. Gutzlaff ascribes, and perhaps truly, 
to his parsimony. His biographer speaks slightingly of his 
abilities as a ruler; but the facts hardly warrant such dispara- 
ging censures. Taou-kwang was not an imperial genius, nor did he 
restore vitality to the empire ; which, indeed, had he been a genius, 
he would have failed to do. Powerful as the Chinese Emperor 
may be, he is a slave to the Celestial etiquette and customs. His 
orders can only be carried into execution by a bureaucracy, more 
extensive, more organized, and more powerful, than that of Im- 
perial Rome or modern Austria. He probably increased the cor- 
ruption of the official class by the sale of offices,—an abuse to 
which Louis the Fourteenth was compelled to have recourse under 
a similar financial pressure; and, acting upon traditional dogmas 
and uniformly false information, he exposed the weakness of the 
empire by his war with England. As soon as the truth reached 
him, he saw the impolicy of which he had been guilty, and did his 
best to repair his fault by retracing his steps and supporting the 
peace party. The manner in which he met the national and war 
faction at court argues a dry humour as well as a sound judgment. 

“Some of the Ministers, in whom the desire for war was not yet stifled, 
and who spoke openly of Keying as a traitor to his country, were highly ex- 
asperated on perceiving the altered fortunes of the favourite now in the as- 
cendant. They watched their opportunity; and when it was proclaimed 
that the British forces had left, and that the Canton populace had manfully 
withstood the Barbarians, and were even ready to fight over again the battles 
of the great Emperor and restore the fortune of the army, they began to 
murmur at the peace. 

“ They held a consultation, at which it was resolved to declare the treaty 
null and void, to denounce Keying as a traitor and Elepoo as his abettor, 
and to proclaim the renewal of the struggle and the utter defeat of the Bar- 
barians necessary to save the honour of the country. Everybody who con- 
sidered himself a patriot, and to whom the ascendancy of the Celestial Em- 
= was dear, joined in the outcry; and the subject was duly laid before 

aou-kwang in a conference. 

“* He was sickened of the war, as every man of intelligence was; and to 
recommence the course which he had just now abandoned was repugnant to 
him ; he therefore resolved to quiet this sanguinary spirit for ever. Having 

raised the patriotic sentiments of his servants and fully approved of them, 
e observed, that so weighty a matter required mature consideration, and 
begged them, therefore, to appear before him on the following day. 

“ Tt was a very august assembly ; nobles and mandarins of the most in- 
fluential party all attended. Taou-kwang asked whether they were still re- 
solved upon war? and their answer was, ‘ To the entire extermination of 
the English race.’ Whereupon the Emperor gave his full assent, agreed to 
recall Keying, to punish Elepoo and all the friends of peace severely, and to 
reéstablish the deadly enemies of the Barbarians in their full power. 

“ Every one was delighted with the prospect, and rejoiced, in anticipation, 
at the entire overthrow of the cowardly statesmen who had betrayed the 
birthright of the Celestial Empire, by acknowledging another potentate as 
the compeer of the Son of Heaven. 

“ The Sovereign, perceiving the general sensation of joy, continued to ha- 
rangue his counsellors. ‘You know,’ he observed, ‘that all our armies sent 
against the hated race have been beaten ; that the navy has ceased to exist ; 
that not one general has proved successful, but that all are degraded, or sen- 
tenced to severe punishment. It need not be told yon that the treasury is 
exhausted, and that we have nothing to replenish it, as the sources of re- 
Venue in all the provinces visited by this dreadful scourge have been dried 
up.’ To this a general assent was given. ‘Still,’ he added, ‘ you are for the 


| 


resumption of the war; and I applaud your zeal in behalf of the honour of 
my person. To act — this an army is necessary, and one much stronger 
and better-appointed than any of the former ones. I therefore commission 
you’ (pointing to some of the most clamorous Ministers) ‘ to raise this army, 
to drill the men, and to place yourselves at the head. If you fail to exter- 
minate the Barbarians as you propose, you wil] have to undergo capital 
punishment instantly.’ Then, turning towards others, he remarked, that the 
navy no longer existed, and that a new one, more powerful, and better 
adapted to cope with the Barbarians than the former, ought to be created ; 
with this honourable enterprise he charged them. Finally, he requested that 
the rich individuals present should not only furnish the money for these un- 
dertakings in the first instance, but likewise bear the expenditure through- 
out the whole war ; as the state could not afford to lose another sixty millions 
in a similar enterprise. 

“This speech had an extraordinary effect : every one present was struck 
dumb. Taou-kwang requested his servants to come on the morrow, and give 
a decisive reply. But at this assembly every one was silent and grave. The 
Emperor asked the first who had so violently advocated war, whether he was 
ready to form the army, procure the means for its maintenance, and lead 


| forth the troops to victory? A very polite excuse, expressing total inability 





to undertake such a task, was the answer. The second pleaded total ig- 
norance of naval matters, having never even seen the sea ; the third most 
emphatically declared, that he had not money sufficient for his own wants, and 
still less for such vast enterprises ; every one advanced some obstacle or 
other ; and amidst all the courtiers, not one was ready to lay down his life 
and property on the altar of the country.” 

The original documents quoted are few in number, and brief, as 
being extracts: so that the book is deficient in the true Celestial 
raciness. It possesses, however, a good deal of Chinese manner in 
the matter, and will repay perusal by those who wish to get an 
_ of the court of Pekin ond the present condition of the empire of 
China. 


MRS. MOODIE’S LIFE IN CANADA.* 

Tus work contains an interesting account of the disagreeables, 
struggles, and hardships in Canada, of a family that ought never to 
have gone there. Captain Moodie was unversed in business and 
unaccustomed to labour. Mrs. Moodie, as the saying is, “ had 
never known what it was to soil her hands.” The captain was 
lucky enough to buy a cheap farm; but the majority of his neigh- 
bours were low Yankees; the few intelligent English “ were al- 
ways so busily occupied with their farming operations that they 
had little leisure or inclination for that sort of easy intercourse 
to which he had been accustomed. If we called in the forenoon, 
we gencrally found our neighbour hard at work in the fields, and 
his wife over head and ears in her domestic occupations.” The 
captain therefore quitted his farm, bought wild land, cleared and 
cultivated by hired labour, entered into speculations, lost his eapi- 
tal, and got involved in difficulties from which it took years of 
struggle to emerge. Mrs. Moodie, the sister of Agnes Strickland, 
and herself an authoress, was less fitted for the rough and ree | 
life of a colonist than her husband. A poetess, she had too muc 
“ sentiment”; a fine lady, she was afraid of wild beasts and other 
phantasies ; and she was unacquainted with household affairs, even 
the simplest. 

“For a week I was alone, my good Scotch girl having left me to visit 

her father. Some small baby articles were needed to be washed, and after 
making a ey 1% I determined to try my unskilled hand upon 
the operation. The fact is, 1 knew nothing about the task I had imposed 
upon myself, and in a few minutes rubbed the skin of my wrists, without 
getting the clothes clean.” 
These deficiencies for a colonist do not detract from the interest 
of her book; perhaps they add to it, as they certainly impart in- 
direct instruction : But they should have restrained her diatribe 
against those whose writings, she says, induced her husband and 
many others to emigrate to Canada. When a dealer recommends 
an article, he assumes that the buyer knows how to use it. 

There is rather too much of description and reflection in the 
volumes ; incidents are sometimes made too much of, and dialogues 
reported too minutely ; but upon the whole the book is full of va- 
riety and information. The occurrences of the journey, the dis- 
appointments and rubs that must be met with in entering a new 
abode in a newly-settled district, the familiar manners and small 
roguery of many of the people, with the daily disagreeables of a 
colonist’s wife, are all clearly painted, and in a 7 style; the 
disproportioned importance which Mrs. Moodie attaches to many 
matters impressing the things more clearly on the mind. There 
was more than this: Captain Moodie’s speculations involved him 
in debt; the country sickness overtook the family ; the crops failed, 
and the district was reduced to distress for provisions, except 
tatoes and bad wheat: so that incidents of struggle connected with 
settlers’ misfortunes form a section of the work. The general 
events of daily life in Canada also constitute a feature, together 
with sketches of odd “ characters,” and a very good account of 
some Red Indians who frequently visited Mrs. Moodie; and of 
whom only she speaks well as a class. 

“The Indians are great imitators, and possess a nice tact in adopting the 
customs and manners of those with whom they associate. An Indian is 
Nature’s gentleman—never familiar, coarse, or vulgar. If he take a meal 
with you, he waits to see how you make use of the implements on the table, 
and the manner in which you eat; which he imitates with a grave decorum, 
as if he had been accustomed to the same uaages from childhood, He never 
attempts to help himself, or demand more food, but waits patiently until 
you perceive what he requires. I was perfectly astonished at this innate 
politeness, for it seems natural to all the Indians with whom I have had any 
dealings.” 

The offensive manners of which both Captain and Mrs. Moodie 
complain refer to twenty years ago, for the emigrants left England 
in 1832: there is now, they say, much improvement. So far as 
regards the Canadians or the Americans, much that they complain 
of was local or accidental. Their first farm was near the fron- 

* Roughing it in the Bush; or Life in Canada. By Susanna Moodie. In two 
volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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tier line, and many of the Americans seem to have had reasons for 
leaving their own country, either from the state of the law or their 
own behaviour: it ren > not be correct to represent the “ navvie” 
or the convict as a sample of English workmen. The really of- 
fensive people are the low British emigrants, who, kept down at 
home by the force of habit, necessity, and opinion, throw off all 
restraint on arriving in Canada, and take a delight in affronting 
the gentry of the Old Country. This, however, to a great extent 
arises from ignorance, and home neglect. See what a picture they 
exhibit immediately on landing from the emigrant-ships. On Mrs. 
Moodie’s arrival, there was a kind of quarantine for steerage-pas- 
sengers, on account of cholera; and these last were confined to an 
island in the river. 

“Never shall I forget the extraordinary spectacle that met our sight the 


moment we passed the low range of bushes which formed a screen in front | 


of the river. A crowd of many hundred Irish emigrants had been landed 
during the present and former day; and all this motley crew—men, women, 
and children, who were not confined by sickness to the sheds (which greatly 
resembled cattle-pens)—were employed in washing clothes, or spreading them 
out on the rocks and bushes to dry. * . . 

“T had heard and read much of savages, and have since seen, during my 
long residence in the bush, somewhat of uncivilized life; but the Indian is 
one of Nature’s gentlemen—he never says or does a rude or vulgar thing. 
The vicious uneducated barbarians who form the surplus of over-populous 
European countries, are far behind the wild man ‘n delicacy of feeling or 
natural courtesy. The people who covered the island cmpenred 
titute of shame, or even of a sense of common decency. Many were almost 
naked, still more but partially clothed. We turned in disgust from the re- 
volting scene, but were unable to leave the spot until the captain had 
=— a noisy group of his own people, who were demanding a supply of 
stores. 

“ And here I must observe that our passengers, who were chiefly honest 
Scotch labourers and mechanics from the vicinity of Edinburgh, and who 
while on board ship had conducted themselves with the greatest propriety, 
and appeared the most quiet, orderly set of people in the world, no 


sooner set foot upon the island than they became infected by the same | 


irit of insubordination and misrule, and were just as insolent and noisy as 

e rest,” 

They fell in with a sergeant charged with the duty of keeping 
order. Captain Moodie remarked to him, that it could be no easy 
task. 

“You may well say that, sir—but our night scenes far exceed those of the 

y-. You would think they were incarnate devils; singing, drinking, 
dancing, shouting, and cutting antics that would surprise the leader of a cir- 
eus. They have no shame—are under no restraint—nobody knows them 
here, and they think they can speak and act as they please; and they are 
such thieves that they rob one another of the little they possess. The 


healthy actually run the risk of taking the cholera by robbing the sick. If | 
you have not hired one or two stout honest fellows from among your fellow- | 


an to guard your clothes while they are drying, you will never see 
of them again. They are a sad set, sir, a sad set. We could, perhaps, 


manage the men; but the women, sir!—the women !—Oh, sir! 
Over all the scenes of struggle and discomfort an affectionate 


spirit, and when real difficulties come a firm heart, throw a cheer- | 
ul light. Children, and a succession of warmhearted Irish ser- | 


vants, give a domestic charm to roughing it in the bush. This 
icture of the eldest-born little Katie is a pleasing bit of something 
r than pastoral. 

“The next day, we took possession of our new mansion ; and no one was 
better pleased with ihe change than little Katie. She was now fifteen 
months old, and could just begin to prattle; but she dared not venture to 
step alone, although she would stand by a chair all day, and even climb 
upon it. She crept from room to room, feeling and admiring everything, 
and talking to it in her baby language. So fond was the dear child of flowers, 
that her father used to hold her up to the apple-trees, then rich in their 
full spring beauty, that she might Kiss the nate. She would pat them 
with her soft white hands, murmuring like a bee among the branches. To 


keep her quiet whilst I was busy, I had only to give her a bunch of wild 
flowers. She would sit as still as a lamb, looking first at one and then at 


another, pressing them to her little breast in a sort of ecstacy, as if she 
comprehended the worth of this most beautiful of God’s gifts to man. 
o . * * 


* The banks of the littlestreams abounded with wild strawberries, which, 
although small, were of a delicious flavour. Thither Bell and I, and the 
baby, daily repaired to gather the bright red berries of Nature’s own pro- 
viding. Katie, young as she was, was very expert at helping herself, and 
we used to seat her in the middle of a fine bed whilst we gathered farther 
on. Hearing her talking very lovingly to something in the grass, which she 
tried to clutch between her white hands, calling it ‘ Pitty, pitty,’ Iran to 
the spot, and found that it was a large garter-snake that she was so affec- 
tionately courting to her embrace. Not then aware that this formidable- 
looking reptile was perfectly harmless, I snatched the child up in my arms, 
and ran with her home; neverstopping until I gained the house, and saw her 
safely seated in her cradle.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books 


The books of the week consist either of works of some mark, for deliberate 
inspection, or of reprints and serials. 

History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, to the Passing of the Reform 
Bill. By John Arthur Roebuck, M.P. In two volumes. 

History of Trial by Jury. By William Forsyth, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Camberdge, and Author of * Hortensius.”’ 

Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. In three volumes. 

The Life of Taou-kwang, late Emperor of China: with Memoirs of the 
Court of Peking ; tacieding a Sketch of the principal Events in the 
History of the Chinese Empire during the last Fifty Years. By the 

late Reverend Charles Gutzlaff, Author of the “ History of China,” 





&e. 
Roughing it in the Bush ; or Life in Canada. By Susanna Moodie. In 
two volumes, 


The Riches that Bring no Sorrow. 

_ M.A., Author of “* The Closing Scene,” &e. 
{This book is upon the plan of one or two other publications by the same 
author: anecdotical sketches of the lives of remarkable men are made the 
means of pointing a moral, the amusement of the reader being as much 
regarded as the lesson which comes in “to conclude.” The subjects of 
this volume are licentious, worldly, or irreligious men, but all very 
rich, relieved by a few philanthropists. Among the former class, are the late 


perfectly des- | 


By the Reverend Erskine Neale, | 


Marquis of Hertford; the Duke of Queensberry—*“ old Q.” ; the first Ear] 
Nelson—the avaricious, meanspirited, self-seeking brother of the hero; the 
eccentric Wortley Montagu, son of Lady Mary; Cavendish the chemist - 
and some others less known but as remarkable in their way. The notices 
are done in Mr, Neale’s usual manner, with a telling but very forced effect, 
as if the platform were transmogrified into an Anglican pulpit. The 
moral is not very clearly impressed. It does not appear that the riches of the 
bad men did bring axy sorrow inthis world. They all of them held on to the 
last in the line they had chosen, dying without apparent misgiving or re. 
morse ; so that theirs were really “ riches that bring no sorrow,” so far ag 
Mr. Nealeshows. The introduction of Cavendish among such a set of repro. 
bates is a picce of that uncharitableness which distinguishes the professors 
of charity above all men. A peculiar temperament, absorbing and very im- 
portant studies, and a youth passed in narrow circumstances owing to the 
singularities of a father as peculiar as himself, rendered Cavendish indifferent 
to active duties or social enjoyments ; but the shy recluse was quite dis. 
regardful of money, spent little on himself, and in a certain sense was 
ignorant of its value or power. ] 
Sketches of English Literature, from the Fourteenth to the present 
Century. By Clara Lucas Balfour, Author of “Moral Heroism,” &e, 
A compendious survey of English literature from Chaucer to the present 
ay. The survey is divided into periods, the principal authors of which are 
noticed critically, and illustrative extracts given from their works. The book 
ossesses unity and distinctness; and it will answer the purpose for which 
it was written, that of serving as an introduction to larger and more elabo- 
| rate works. ] 

The Andromache of Euripides ; with Suggestions and Questions at the 
foot of each page, with copious Grammatical and Critical Notes, &c, 
By the Reverend J. Edwards, M.A., and the Reverend C. Hawkins, 
B.C.L. 





[A well-printed text, copious foot-notes in the form of questions for exami- 
nation, and elaborate critical and grammatical annotations in an appendix, 
which frequently contain answers to the questions on the text, form the in- 
structional features of this book. To these is added an introduction on the 
Greek tragedy and theatre, and the principal tragic metres. ] 
The Parliamentary Companion, for 1852. Twentieth year. By Charles 
R. Dod, Esq., Author of the ‘‘ Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage,” &c, 
[This pocket volume is timely both for the existing Parliament and the pro- 
bable dissolution, with its registered electors, biographical notices of Mem- 
| bers, and similar information. The changes in the year are not inconsider- 
able: there are twenty-nine new Members in the Commons, promotions 
have occurred in the Lords, and thirteen alterations have taken place among 
' the Ministers and Oificers of State.] 
| The Practice of Insolvency under the Protection Acts; with the Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, List of Fees, the Forms as adapted to the change 
| of Jurisdiction, and Cases decided up to the Present Time, &e. By 
| 
| 


David Cato Macrae, Esq., Barrister-at-law. ; 
[The completion of a popular legal treatise on an important practical subject.] 


Among the reprints or serials, the most considerable is Mr. Charles Knight's 
“National Edition” of Shakspere completing the English historical plays 
with Henry the Eighth. Huc’s Travels, in Messrs. Longman’s “ Traveller’s 
| Library,” ‘is a condensed translation of a Romish missionary’s explorations 
| in Tartary, Thibet, and China, a volume of which appeared some time since 


in the “ National Iliustrated Library.” 
The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
| Hues Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China. 
tion. By Mrs. Perey Simnett. In two parts. (The Traveller's 
By the Old Sailor. 
(Bentley’s Shilling Scries.) ; 
Martin Toutrond; or Adventures of a Frenchman in London. 
four volumes. Volume III. 
Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. Volume II. 
at the Public Meeting at Lyttelton, on Tuursday, August 14, 1851, as 
reported, together with Mr. Fitzgerald’s, &c., in the “ Lyttelton 
Reasons for Refusing to Sign the Report of the Statutes Revision Syn- 
dicate. By A. HW. Wratislaw, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
Customs’ Administrators and Customs’ Reformers. By James 0’ Dowd, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law. Part I. 





Edited by Charles Knight. The National Edition. Histories. Vo- 
lume II, 

A Condensed Transla- 
Library.) 

Nights at Sea ; or Naval Life during the War. 

By 
James Morier. (Bentley’s Shilling Series.) 
Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert Chambers. In 
PAMPHLETs. 

Self-Government for New Zealand: Extract from Mr. Godley’s Speech 
Times,” of August 16. With Remarks by C. B. Adderley, M.P. And 
an Epitome of New Zealand Politics, with Dates and References. 
College, one of the Syndics. 

Law Reform, &e. By Eliza. 


FINE ARTS. 
MR. GRUNDY’S WINTER EXHIBITION. 

This Exhibition opened for its third season on the 17th January. The 
date is later than in the preceding years—somewhat to disadvantage, 
we think, as one attractive feature of Mr. Grundy’s enterprise was its 
opportune coming at a time of artistic lethargy. Now we are already far 
advanced towards the British Institution and the other galleries which 
unclose in its wake. Another point of difference is in price—reduced this 
year, in the absence of a catalogue, to sixpence, save on Saturdays, when 
the shilling admittance is maintained. 

The lion of the water-colour room is a Turner, “ Tivoli”: but we can- 
not say that the example is a fine one. Its colour is faint and traditional, 
| the work evidently belonging to a period when the master condescended 
| to be a pupil; and the manipulation is neither broad, strong, nor minute. 
Turner did not see the scene thus with his own vivid eyes, but through 
some spectacles of the respectable kind. 

Next in interest is a copy from Scheffer—Faust meeting the wraith of 
Margaret at the Witches’ Sabbath. The stony impassiveness of Margaret, 
with her heavy hanging arms, holding the infant of which she seems un- 
conscious, has the true horror of the subject. The figure stands in Faust’s 
| path, awful and immoveable: he comes upon it unaware, and stands 
rooted to the charmed ground. We have not seen anything from M. 
| Scheffer’s hand more powerfully expressed than this Margaret ; who has 
| clearly been studied from the same model the artist selected in_his 
| design of the exit from church, when Faust sees her for the first time. 
| The work is of course severely simple in its accessories. Only a croaking 
raven, at the white figure’s fect, hints of the supernatural multitudes 
among whom Faust moves; and Mephistopheles, whose face is partially 
concealed, as he hisses his ghastly and malignant suggestions into the ear 
of his victim, is habited in a monkish robe. By the by, we would notice 
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in the triumphant devil the artistically managed combination of the talon 
and the cloven foot, as an evidence, though in a minor point, of the 
careful and complete thought bestowed by M. Scheffer on his details. 
Two small sketches by Wilkie—one for his “ Duncan Gray,” and one 
in sepia of a sportsman—slight relics in themsel ves ; two designs, not of 
recent date, we presume, by M r. Stone—timid commonplaces _on the 
whole, but in one of which (““Expostulation”) there is a nice Leslie-look- 
ing arrangement of the background figure and details ; some not quite un- 
familiar Cattermoles ; and two sketches by Mr. Frith of scenes from Van- 
brugh’s “ Relapse,” affording but very faint notion of pictures of any 
kind—are the other most noticeable things among the water-colour sub- 
jects. The landscapes comprise three of the best specimens of Prout we 
lowe seen for a long while; a powerful sunset “On the Thames,” by Ma- 
plestone ; a sunny “ Landscape with Sheep,” by Palmer; and examples 
by Cox, Davidson, and other well-known artists; Mr. Lance and Mr. 
unt—the former with less hardness than in his picturcs—contributing 
ill-life. 
ot The oil-colour section contains the masterpiece of the gallery—the 
“Mother’s Hope,” by Leslie, (engraved, we believe, in an old Amu- 
et.) than which nothing can be more perfectly natural and delightful. 





The bright eager joyfulness of the child stretching out at its mother as it | 


follows her dancing motion is life itself. The colour is full and spark- 


ling, free from that thinness and paleness which we regret in the paint- | 


er’s present works; and the costume, | of some twenty years ago, has 
already begun to acquire a kind of quaintness and piquancy. The union 
of beauty and entire truth introduced by Mr. Leslie into these subjects, 
with the utter absence from them of meanness or commonplace, is a great 
secret, and almost exclusively his own. 

A sort of semi-equivalent to it is possessed by Mr. Poole, but with very 
clearly marked points of distinction. Mr. Poole’s scenes from familiar 
life have always something of the poetical—in colour, in the look of the 
faces, in the decor Mr. Leslie's are merely refined : Mr. Poole’s 
are picturesque; Mr. Leslie’s quite independent of the elements of pic- 


turesqueness, and picturelike in virtue simply of their grace and truth: | 


Mr. Poole’s possess all a general type and character; Mr. Leslie’s but one 
peculiarity—the uniqueness of their excellence. It is to be observed, too, 
that Mr. Poole chooses peasant subjects, where the chief danger is either 
vulgarism or conventionality and making-up; Mr. Leslie is equally or 
more at home in the sympathies of elegant life—whose rock-ahead is tri- 
viality. The evident superiority, and even elevation of tone, is what 
raises the works of both artists in this kind so high. Of Mr. Poole’s feel- 


ing and characteristics the ‘‘ Romp in the Hayfield” is almost as beauti- | 


ful a sample as the other picture is of Mr. Leslie's. 

A Webster, “ All Fours,” is somewhat of the stereotyped class of nature. 
Tlereare alsotwosmall Ettys; and a Frost, in which the artist borrows a sub- 
ject, but does not share the humour, of—whom would the speculator ima- 
gine >—Cruikshank! The result may serve to convince one at least, that 
if Mr. Frost is not destined to be a nympholept pictorially to much pur- 
pose, neither did his vocation lie in the opposite direction of truth to com- 
mon life. We observe, too, the fanciful little composition, ‘‘ Water Elves,” 
by Mr. B. Smith, which was exhibited last year at the Academy, where 
it could scarcely make itself seen, and which reappears now with improved 
manipulation. There is unquestionable fecling for the requirements of 
the style it belongs to, in the dim thick shadow of the reeds across which 
the elvish leaf-boat flits, in the swallow cleaving the sun-tin:ed water, 
and in the far-away dome, the trace of human life almost swallowed up 
in the broad light. 

Two Millers—the “ Port of Ostia,” and “ IIampstead Heath ”—dated 
in 1838 and 1842 respectively—the former a large, and in many regards 
a fine work, but with a want of selectness in handling, and too much of a 
Claude look in the water and sky—are the principal landscapes. Mr. F. 
Madox Brown exhibits a remarkable view of Paul's Cray Church, Kent. 
The careful making-out and the scrupulous truth-telling of the work 
arrest special notice. Every portion has manifestly been attended to; 
and the whole is rendered with unusual clearness, force, and decision. 
The trace of retreating rain to the left, the deep slaty tinge of the reflec- 
tions, and the dark scattered foliage of the foreground tree, are points of 
very exact study. From the same gentleman we have a sketch for the 
colour of his picture of Wiclif, which formed the chief feature of one of 
our minor exhibitions two or three years ago. 

M. Scheffer’s “ Christ in his Agony comforted by an Angel,” which we 
noticed singly in the autumn, is included in the collection. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

This week's Exhibition lecture was “ On the Stearic Candle Manufac- 
ture,” by Mr. George Wilson, of Vauxhall. All the present improve- 
ments in candles date from the present century: the French being the 
prime movers in the principles of stearic manufacture; but the English— 
as in so many other instances—the first to realize these principles on a 
large scale, and to make the invention pay commercially. ‘Two chief to- 
pics in Mr. Wilson’s paper were the palm-oil trade (in which the stearic 
manufacture is largely exercised) and its present and future influence in 
the civilization of Africa,—and the award of the Council of Juries at the 
Great Exhibition; the Council medal for candles having been bestowed, 
in disregard of the award of the Special Jury, on a foreign house for speci- 
mens which Mr. Wilson states to have contained no novelty of principle 
or invention. He alluded also to the deadening effect of Excise super- 
vision, no improvements in his branch of manufacture having taken place 
until that was removed: and he was supported in the same strain by Mr. 
Hawes in reference to soap. 


MUSIC, 
A Selection of the n 
Written and adapted ly W. Bartholomew, Esq. 
This is a serial publication, of which six numbers, soags of Germany, 
have appeared. We have two of them before us : * Flowers” (Die Blu- 
men) by Methfessel, and “ Lotus Bloom ” (Die Lotus Blivme) by Lachner. 
Both these musicians are voluminous and popular ballad-composers ; and 
the above songs are pretty fair specimens of the common run of German 
productions of this sort. For some years past we have been inundated 
with German “ Lieder.” The great beauty of those of Schubert brought 
the class into general vogue ; it is well known that his death was followed 
by a wholesale manufacture of pretended posthumous works ; and hence 
the heaps of songs published under the name of Schubert which do not 


ost admired Sonqs of various Nations. 


Vocal Exotics. 


show a spark of his genius. He has crowds of imitators, of various de- 
grees of talent. Some have copied his style with success, and have pro- 
duced very pretty things, but the bulk exhibit the faults rather than the 
merits of the German vocal school—paucity of melody, excessive modu- 
lation, straining after unusual phrases, and overlaboured accompaniment, 
But, good or bad, they are the fashion ; they are imported in shoals, and 
published with the original words as well as English versions ; while our 
accomplished damsels, proud of their German lore, delight the ears of 
their hearers with exaggerated aspirates and gutturals, forgetting or 
despising the rich and varied treasures of our own English melody and 
song. Were it not for the unfortunate contempt bred by familiarity, who 
would compare these German exotics to the songs and ballads of Purcell, 
Arne, Shield, Storace, and Arnold; or to those of our living countryme: 
Bishop, Barnett, Macfarren, and Edward Loder? Taking the a | 
schools of the two countries generally, as exemplified by the mass of their 
productions, every unprejudiced taste will give the palm to our own, for 
simple, flowing, and natural melody, as well as for truth and variety of 
expression, 

The two songs before us will find many admirers among those who at- 
tach paramount importance to ingenious contrivance and full harmony. 
In both of them the motivo is very pretty, but the ear is soon teased by 
abrupt transitions into irrelative keys, which the most skilful singer could 
not readily hit without the connecting chords furnished by the pianoforte. 
Such modulations are necessary for the occasional production of strong 
effects, but are out of place in short and simple ballads. Nor do they show 
any great amount of technical skill. ‘To modulate,” said the illustrious 
Diccini, “is not difficult in itself; there is a routine for that as well as all 
other trades. The proof of this is found in those enharmonic modulations 
which appear to the ignorant as the height of science, and are after all 
the mere sport of scholars.”’ In the best and most undoubtedly genuine 
songs of Schubert there is no great display of this kind of learning. 
When we find it in the class of musiv of which we are speaking, it is 
generally in the inverse ratio of the composer's genius,—serving as a 
cloak to cover lack of feeling and poverty of invention. 

German ballad poetry, moreover, is marked with the national character 
of the people. It is imaginative and fantastic, with little sensibility or 
passion. Jt reminds us of the French writer's remark, that “ pour faire 
sentir un Allemand, il faut I’écorcher.” Such are the songs before us; 
their words are fanciful conceits, utterly cold and scarcely intelligible. 

“ Ahi, che Taffetto mio.” Canzonetta, composed by Virginia Gabriel. 

A pretty little canzonet in the modern Italian style. The melody, 
without any remarkable novelty, is graceful, easy to sing, and nicely ac- 
companied. The rhythm, however, is in a dancing measure, too light for 
the melancholy words. _— 

“ Ali hail to thee, Magyar.” A National Song, written by Schnauffer ; 
translated by Samuel Dickson. 

A morceau de circonstance, “dedicated by permission to Lord Dudley 
Stuart,” and used, no doubt, to animate the recent festivities in honour 
of Kossuth. The music is a Tyrolese = not a Hungarian ?) air; 
the words are commonplaces suggested by the subject. 

By Fanny Humphreys. The Augusta Mazurka 


The Dew-drop Waltzes. 
The Castellan Polka. Composed by Fre- 


The Avondale Schottische. 
device Terry. 

We place these together, as they are all good things of their kind, and 
the kind itself is by no means bad. The greatest composers, even Beetho 
ven and Mozart, have chosen the waltz and the mazurka as forms for the 
production of many happy thoughts. 





Morceaur de Plaisir. A Collection of favourite Fantasias, Rondos, Varia- 
tions, Sc. for the Pianoforte. Edited and abridged by Ann 8, Mounsey. 
Miss Mounsey is an excellent pianist, a sound musician, and an able 

and experienced teacher. This publication, consisting of pieces by Rosel- 

len, Hunten, Hummel, Marschner, and other popular writers of the day. 
judiciously shortened and simplified, will be both interesting and useful 
to the pupil. Miss Mounsey’s own variations on the famous waltz en- 
titled * Le Desir” give a very favourable idea of her talents as a com- 
poser, 


= 


BIRTHS, 

On the 26th January, the Lady of Dr. Edmund Ronalds, Chemical Professor at 
Queen's College, Galway, of a daughter. . 

On the 29th, in Carlton Gardens, the Viscountess Goderich, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Potterhanworth Rectory, Lincoln, the Wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Henry Anson, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, in Berkeley Square, the Lady of John Martin, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 3ist, in Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park, the Wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Passy, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, at Limehouse Rectory, the Wife of the Rev, E. R. Jones, of a 
daughter. 

On the Ist February, the Wife of the Rev. Allen T. Edwards, Incumbent of St. 
Matthias, Bethnal Green, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Combe Vicarage, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. I]. 1. Woods, of a son. 

On the 3d, at the Vicarage House, East Ham, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Streatfeild, of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th January, at St. James’s Church, Westminster, the Rev. George John 
Bloomfield, to Isabella, third daughter of the Lord Bishop of London. 

On the 29th, at Mathon, Worcestershire, the Rev. Archibald J. Douglas, Vicar, 
to Octavia Mary, third daughter of the late Willia® Vale, Esq., R.N., of Hall Court. 

On the 3d February, at St. Saviour’s Church, Bath, John Clavering, Esq , grand- 
son of Sir T. J. Clavering, Bart., of Axwell Park, and Greencroft, Durham, to 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Major-General Innes, C.B., Bengal Army. 

DEATHS, 

On the 26th January, General Sir Lewis Grant, K.C.H., Colonel of the Ninety- 
sixth Regiment; in his 74th year. 

On the 27th, at Dursley, Sir Robert Graham, Bart., of Esk, Cumberland; in his 
83d year. 

On the 28th, at Chiddingstone Rectory, the Rev. Anthony Charles Payler, Rector 
of Chiddingstone; in his 64th year. 

On the 28th, at Reading, Mary, Widow of the late John Woods, Esq., of Chil- 
grove, Sussex; in her 90th year. 

On the 29th, at Basingstoke, Maurice Workman, Esq.; in his 90th year. 

On the 29th, Maria, the Wife of Matthew Coles Wyatt, Esq., of Dudley Grove 
House, Paddington ; in her 78th year. 

On the 29th, at the Cottage, near Dundalk, Grace, the Wife of the Hon. Augustus 
Jocelyn ; in her 22d year, 

On the 29th, at Wierton, Kent, the Rev. George F, J. Marsham, Rector of Alling- 
ton; in his 45th year. 

On the 30th, at Slough, Lady Frances Sophia Ligonier, Wife of Osborn Yeats, 
Esq., of Llangattock Court, Brecon, and of Goodrich House, Herefordshire. 

On the 3lst, the Rev. Robert Hasell Newell, B.D., thirty-eight years Rector of 
Little Hormead, and twenty-six years Curate of Great Hormead ; in his 73d year. 

On the 2d February, at Dover, Sarah, Lady Hamilton, Wife of Captain Sir John 
Hamilton ; in her 80th year, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 3. 

Partyensuirs Drssorvep.—Whitehead and Co. Oldham, spinners—Payne and 
Co. Chard, lace-manufacturers—G. and T. Ashley, Poulton-with-Fearnhead, Lanca- 
shire, farmers—Furnevall and Bradbury, Haslington, Lancashire, brass-founders— 
Greaves and Smart, Ratcliffe-on-Trent, Nottinghamshire, railway-contractors— 
Bickerdike and Barker, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers—J. and R. Sutcliffe, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, commission-agents—Anty and Buckley, Bradford, Yorkshire, letter- 
press-printers—Stott and Butterworth, Royton, Lancashire, grocers—Newman and 

yhite, Southwark Bridge Road, ginger-beer-manufacturers—G. and S. Zimmerman, 
Old Bond Street, jewellers —Speke and Co. Clarence Road, Kentish Town, hawkers 
—M‘Elroy and Co. Liverpool, shipwrights—Hawkesley and Co. Sheffield, cutlers— 
Garth po Co. Leeds, stone-merchants—Payne and Co. Bath, goldsmiths ; as far as 
regards M. A. Payne—Merrill and Co. Sheffield —Wilkinson and Wilkin, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocers—Taylor and Forrest, Piccadilly, lamp lustre cut glass manu- 
facturers— Madeley and Co. Solihull, Warwickshire, tanners; as far as regards E. 
Madeley—Crotch and Co. Edgeware Road, chemists—Melvin and Co. Glasgow, 
patent-heddle-manufacturers—Bell and Co. Leith, merchants ; as far as regards R, 
G. Smith—Ward and Co. Glasgow, chemists. 

Banxxvrts.—Rovert Sewett, Swaffham, scrivener, to surrender Feb. 13, March 
19: solicitors, Trehern and White, Barge Yard Chambers; official assignee, Whit- 
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more, Basinghall Street—Tnomas Arnoip, Elmore, Gloucestershire, timber-dealer, | 


Feb. 16, March 15: solicitor, Lovegrove, Gloucester; official s 
tol—Joseru Haut, Cradley, Herefordshire, farmer, Feb. 17, March 6: solicitor, 
Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Tuomas Harris, Cam- 
borne, Gameal. grocer, Feb. 11, March 10: solicitors, Bullmore, Falmouth; Stog- 
don, Excter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Joun Papcert, Idle, Yorkshire, 
cloth-manufacturer, Feb. 19, March 25: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds; offi- 
cial assignee, Young, Leeds—Tuomas Byrom, Wigan, Lancashire, grocer, Feb. 20, 
March 12: solicitor, Barrett, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Feb. 27, Britten, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, wine-merchant —Feb. 
24, Fagg, Grove Road, St. Jolin’s Wood, apothecary—Feb. 27, Swann, Sandford, 
Oxfordshire, paper-maker—Feb. 27, Stephenson, Lombard Street, banker—Feb. 20, 
Wright jun. and Lockwood, Trinity Square, coal-factors—Feb. 27, Lloyd, Goldhawk 
Terrace, Shepherd’s Bush, builder —Feb. 24, Foakes, Mitcham, market-gardener— 
Feb. 24, Prentice, Oxford, ironmonger—Feb. 26, Edwards, Brighton, carpenter— 
Feb. 26, Bayliffe, Chippenham, Wiltshire, surgeon—Feb. 24, Bates, Liverpool, mer- 
chant— Feb. 26, Birch, Manchester, brewer—Feb. 23, Emery, Lichfield, tailor—Feb. 
24, Johnson, Wolston, Warwickshire, coal-dealer. 

Cerriricates.— 7d be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Feb. 25, Bennett, Woolwich, carpenter—Feb. 25, Beswick, Norwich, wine- 
merchant— Feb. 26, Stanton, Buckingham, watchmaker—Feb. 24, Pegler, Hampton, 
grocer—Feb. 26, Boyce sen. Dover, hotelkeeper—Feb. 26, Edwards, Brighton, car- 

nter—Feb. 26, Geary, St. James’s Street, staymaker—Feb. 27, Farrell, Liverpool, 
ge tamer ig oe 26, Harris, Liverpool, ship-owner—Feb. 26, Thomson and 

ith, Liverpool, timber-merchants—Feb. 27, Cansh, Liverpool, provision-dealer— 
Feb. 25, T. and J. Tucker, Liverpool, ship-builders. 

DectaRations oF Divipenps.—Churchill, Deddington, Oxfordshire, scrivener; 
third div. of 1s. 74d. on Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, 
Coleman Street— Frost, Russell Square, boarding-house-keeper ; first div. of 2s. 3d. 
on Thursday next, and three subsequeet Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Clarke, Old Broad Street, coal-merchant ; first div. of 1s. 2d. on Thursday next, and 
three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Tibbits, Shuckburgh, War- 
wickshire, dealer in mineral ores; first div. of 2s. 3d. any Thursday; Christie, Bir- 
mingham—lI. and J. 8. Dewhurst, Skipton, cotton-spinners ; first and final div. of 2s. 
any Monday or Tuesday ; Hope, Leeds— Mitchell and Binns, Barnsley, iron-founders ; 
first and final div. of 9s. 9d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Beastall and 
Mather, High Street, Kensington, linen-drapers ; first div. of lls. 43d. any Wednes- 
day; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—M‘Dowall, Little Queen Street, printer; second 
div. of 2s. 8jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcu SxquvestrRatioNs.— Wilkinson, Glasgow, printer, Feb. 6, March 5—Gal- 
braith, Edinburgh, underwriter, Feb. 7, March 9—Findlay, Old Monkland, Lanark- 
shire, cattle-dealer, Feb. 9, March 1—M‘Murray, Glasgow, ironmonger, Feb. 10, 
March 4—Maxwell, Glasgow, wine-merchant, Feb. 7, March 1—Cunningham, Dun- 
dee, manufacturer, Feb. 9, March 1. 


Friday, February 6. 

Partyvereuirs Disso.vep.—Blake and Co. Upper Norton Street, painters—Shaw 
and Co. Oldham, cotton-spinners; as far as regards R. Leigh—Jones and Bryan, 
Birmingham, tailors—Challacombe and Mayou, Lowndes Terrace, silk-mercers— 
Abraham and Bean, Hull, merchants— Wildes and Co. Maidstone, attornies; as far 
as regards T. P. Fleetwood—Robinson and Co. Carlisle, slate-merchants—Fryer and 
Gibbs, Warwick, grocers—Watson and Co. owners of Kibblesworth Colliery, Dur- 
ham—Wolverhampton Colliery Company—A. and W. Turley, Worcester, fly-pro- 

rietors—T. and H. Pearson, Birmingham, nail-manufacturers—Thornley and Co. 
Bolton-le-Moors, drysalters—Mathers and Co. Manchester, small-ware-dealers— 
Luard and Co. Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe, stone-merchants; as far as regards V. 
Luard and W. Beedham—Holdsworth and Son, Huddersfield, cloth-dressers—R. and 
J. Reeve, Goswell Street, gold-refiners—Smith and Son, Nottingham, boot-makers— 
J. and J. Powers, Nuneaton, grocers— Bissell and Sons, Greentield, Worcestershire, 











signee, Miller, Bris- | 





nail-ironmongers ; as far as regards J. Taylor—Habbishaw and Co. Bradford, York- | 
shire, machine-makers; as far as regards W. Habbishaw—Garforth and Co. Birstal, | 
Yorkshire, coal-miners—Haley and Edwards, Bradford, Yorkshire, painters—Hill, | 


Brothers, Riga, merchants; as far as regards G. G. and C. Hill—Whitehall and Co. 
Friday Street, manufacturers. 
Bankrvurts.—ALexanper Bootn, Long Acre, importer of Scotch whisky, to sur- 


render Feb. 17, March 16: solicitor, Langton, Staple Inn; official assignee, John- | 


son, Basinghall Street—Lewis Davies, Canton Street, East India Road, shipowner, 
Feb. 13, March 18: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, Cole- 
man Street Buildings—Grorce Epwarp Noone, Shepherd’s Bush Market, ironmon- 

r, Feb. 12, March 11: solicitor, Grant, Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, 

asinghall Street—Josuva Cuarves Foster, Club Row, Shoreditch, timber-mer- 
chant, Feb. 20, March 25: solicitor, Brown, Finsbury Place ; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street—Amprose Crosuaw, Park Road, Holloway, brick-maker, 
Feb. 20, March 16: solicitor, Taylor, South St. Finsbury ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street—Danie. Pucstey, Bread Street, warehouseman, Feb. 19, March 
25: Ssolicitors, Reid and Co. Bread Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Wituiam WaLkKer and Srernen Wenn, Oxford Street, warehousemen, Feb. 
21, March 27: solicitors, Davis and Co. Warwick Street, Regent Street; official as- 
signee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—James Ferry Sitpy, Poole, timber-merchant, 
Feb. 21, March 27 : solicitors, Skilbeck and Hall, Southampton Buildings; Aldridge, 
Poole ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street-—Moses Lockwoop, Wands- 
worth, grocer, Feb. 13, March 19: solicitor, Wellborne, Tooley Street; official as- 
signee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— WiLt1am Gosttno, Woolwich, ironmonger, Feb. 
17, March 23: solicitor, Hughes, Chapel Street ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman St. 
—Wi1u1aM Horton, High Street, Islington, grocer, Feb. 13, March 19: solicitors 
Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Enocu 
Josnva Burrorp, Bermondsey Square, salt-merchant, Feb. 16, March 16: solicitor, 
Thompson, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
James Mivuarp, Reading, copper-smith, Feb. 16, March 16: solicitors, Sudlows and 
Co. Bediord Row; Whatley and Dryland, Reading; official assignee, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Joun Hurcry, Birmingham, linen-draper, Feb. 24, March 23 : solici- 
tors, Depree, Lawrence Lane; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Witt1am Wortry, Smethwick, Staffordshire, victualler, 
Feb. 18, March 10: solicitors, Holland, West Bromwich; Hodgson, Birmingham ; 
Official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Epwarp Lowe, Bristol, toy-dealer, Feb. 17, 
March 16: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, Church Court, Old Jewry ; official as- 
signee, Hutton, Bristol-—Jonn Forp and Joseru ALFRED Haprieip, Glossop, Der- 
b shire, paper-manufacturers, Feb. 18, March 11: solicitor, Heath, Manchester ; 
o icial assignee, Mackenzie, Manchester—Bensamin Hotes junior, Bradford, York- 
shire, cattle-salesman, Feb. 23, March 16: solicitors, Pickup, Bradford; Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Witttam Wirry, Louth, draper, 
Feb. 25, March 17: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; Richardson and Co, Leeds ; 
Official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Divipenps.—March 4, 8. and N. T. Isherwood, Ludgate Hill, house-decorators— 
March 1, Curties, York Street, Westminster, cheesemonger—Feb. 27, Kaye, Bridge 
Row Wharf, Pimlico, coal-merchant—Feb. 27, Williams, Frith Street, Soho, gold- 
smith—Feb. 27, Dixon, Leeds, draper—March 2, Forbes, Great St. Helen’s, pro- 
vision-merchant—March 2, Cornell, Halstead, Essex, ironmonger—March 2, White- 
head, Fleet Street, printer—March 2, Geary, St. James’s Street, stay-maker—March 
1, Dickenson, Walsall, merchant—March I, Edwards, Burslem, Staffordshire, manu- 
facturer of earthenware—Feb. 28, E. and W. Round, Tipton, timber-merchants— 
March 18, Smith, Ironbridge, Shropshire, bookseller—March 2, Mence, St. Clement’s, 
Worcestershire, brewer—March 2, Monsarrat, Cheltenham, wine-merchant— March 
1, Courtney, Bristol, banker—March 8, M‘Burnie, Exeter, draper—March 2, Wylde 








[Saturday 


——— 


bleache 








*, Belton-le-Moors, rs—March 2, 





and Slater, 
grocer. 

Certiricates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—March 1, Coulthred jun. and Dyer, Lombard Street, Southwark, white. 
lead-makers—Feb. 27, Macleod, Ealing—March 1, Forster, Liverpool, filter-mey. 
chant— March 1, M‘Kean, Liverpool, engineer—March 2, Sherwin, Liverpool, baker 
—March 2, Atkinson, Leeds, grocer. 

DecLarations or Divipenps.—Syder, Fakenham, Norfolk, grocer; third diy, of 
10d. Feb. 17, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Ashlin 
Eastcheap, corn-factor ; first div. of 4s. Feb. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Pennel]’ 
Guildhall Chambers—Aitchison, Great Windmill Street, wine-merchant ; final diy, of 
ld. Feb. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Teesdale 
and Toulson, Westminster Bridge Road, warehousemen ; first and final div. of 109, 
4jd. in aid of the first div. of 20s. in the pound, on new proofs, on the separate es. 
tate of R. Toulson, Feb. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Cham. 
bers—Seddon, Eccleston, flour-dealer; first div. of 10s. Feb. 11, or any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Morgan, Liverpool—Stockdale, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer ; third 
div. of 3d. Feb. 11, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Johnson 
Leeds, spindle-maker; second and final div. of 11-12d. Feb. 10, or any subsequent 
Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Murray, Gresham Street, woollen-warehouse- 
man; first div. of 1s, 9¢@. Feb. 12, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

Scorcn SrauesTRATIONS.—Walker, Glasgow, brass-founder, Feb. 11, March 3~ 
Parsons, Glasgow, tavern-keeper, Feb. 12, March 9—Millar, Glasgow, manufacturer, 
Feb. 12, March 11. 


Atkinson, Leeds, 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday | Tuesday. Wednes. 





Thurs. | Triday, 




































































































3 per Cent Consols .ccccccerer cececerers| 969 90} 95 963 968 964 
Ditto for Account .... «+. . 968 964 | eof j po 964 964 
3 per Cents Reduced....+. | 97 9 | «96 | «OTE 97 97h 
33 per Cents ...... 983; 983 9g | 98) 984 Ong 
Long Annuities ... oece 7 | 7 7 7 7 — 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent.... —_ 217 216} 217 2164 — 
India Stock, 104 per Cent..... — | 261 | 259 259 259 — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 61 pm. 61 | 62 | 63 62 64 
India bonds 3 per Cent....... | — (73 pm.) 70 | 7 a 7 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian..... 5p. Ct _ Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian.. 44— | 91} | Mexican is — 323 
Ditto...... 3-\ > | Michigan ..... .« 6 — —_— 
Brazilian .... 5 — | —— {| Mississippi.... _ — 
Buenos Ayres 6—-)| — New York. i6— 933 
Chilian .. 6— }/ Wl Ohio ...... 6— 104 
Danish .... i= } 103 Penns, 5— 82h exd 
Dutch (E 243- 58 | Peruvia i 94) 
Ditto i— 91g =|) Portuguese 5— 92 
French 3.=— 64f. Ditto. ... st.=— —_ 
Ditto .... 5— lo2f. Russian .. tt — 1M 
Indiana.. t= 74 Spanish es 23 
Illinois .... 6 — | 57 Ditto . a— 41 
Kentucky ....... = —_ Ditto (Passive) .....cececeeeveeens ° 
Louisiana (Sterling). i 90 }} Ditto (Coupons) . —_— 
Maryland (Sterling). i — } &9 Venezucla Active.. ° 36 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Caledonian .....+secesecececesers 14} | Australasian.....ccesceeseveres 38 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 26 British North American.... 43 
Eastern Counties ..... 7k | Colonial ..... llfexd. 
Great Northern ... 19 | Commercial ef London ......+++ —_ 
Great South. and W 353 London and Westminster 29jexd 
Great Western .. 87 | London Joint Stock. lsexd. 
Hull and Selby ........+.+ 17 National of Ireland . — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 639 National Provincial... _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... —_ Provincial of Ireland.. 43) 
London Brighton and South Coast} 95,exd. | Union of Australia... _: 
London and Blackwall........... 7 | Union of London... .......+006 _ 
London and North-western ..... 1175) | Minzs— 
Midland .......cseeeseveees 7 | Bolamos...cce coccsccees — 
North British ... 7. | Brazilian Imperial ....... lf 
Scottish Central.......... 13; | Ditto (St. John del Rey)........ 23 
South-eastern and Dover . 205 Cobre Copper cevescceceeseevce 334 
South-western 87} MISCELLAN EOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 173 | Australian Agricultural ..... 20 
York and North Midland ........ 213 Camada .cccccccccccce covccccced a 
Docks— General Steam .........+++ orces 28 
East and West India. ............ 146 ex d. Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 69 
London ....sseceees ° -| 22 exd. Royal Mail Steam........+.e00+ 7 
Bt. Katherine .......-ececececeee S2ex d. South Australian ........+++. ee 234 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6.. 510 0 
New Dollars .. seceseee O 4 103 | Lead, british Pig. -WU O.. 0 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. 0 5 04 Steel, Swedish Keg... 4 lv 0... 0 6 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 6, 
S 






& &/)| s 68 | a ©& 

Wheat, R.New 40tod2 Rye .ceeeeee § Maple..... 31to33 | Oats, Feed... 19to 20 
Fine .. +» 42—46 | Marley ..... White .... 32-34 Fine ,., 20—21 
Old +» 40-42) Malting .. Boilers ... 34 — 36 Poland ... 20—21 
White ~» 42—44 | Malt, Ord... Beans, Ticks. 27 —24 Fine .. 21—22 
Fine ....... 44—46 Fine ..... 56—60 Old .cccoce Potato .... 24—25 
Super. New. 49—50 | Peas, Hog .. 28—29 | indian Corn. Fine .. 25—26 





CORN. _ WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Jan. 31. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Ry 

























Wheat.... 38s. 24. | Rye ...... | Wheat .... 30s. 10d. | Rye....... . 278. 6d, 

Barley 37 1 Beans . 2 6 beans + 268 01 

Oats ...... le 1 Peas | Oats ....+5. 18 2 PeaS.....00 2 4 

FLOUR. 1 PROVISIONS, 

Town-made .....+++5+. per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 

Beconds ....-cecececececes esse. 41 — 44 | Carlow, 3/. Ms. to 4/. Cs. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 59 — 42 Bacon, Irish ....6-es00s per cwt. 45s. to 469, 

Norfolk and Stockton ........+.. 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire .......... ++ 42 — 66 
American -per barrel 20 — 2: | Derby Plain . ~- 4 — 
Canadian 20 — 23 | Hams, York ........csececeee oo 50 — GU 

Bread, 6d. to 74d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, pe , 4s. 3d. to 6s. 9d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LeaDENHALL.* Smiruriciy.” Heap or Cattie at 
d. . &, s. da. 


































8. s. d s. a, SMIrurieco. 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 4 woe. 2 GCto3 CWS Friday Monday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 6 34—-40—44 Beasts . 660 .. 4,176 
Veal .. 2 8—3 8=—4 0... 34—4 2—4 8 Sheep . 2,600 18,990 
Pork .. 2 8-3 4—3 6 .... 3 O—3 G6G—310| Caives. 138 ..... 161 
Lamb... 0 0—0 O0—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—0O O| Pigs... <310...., 280 
* To sink the offal, per 5 lb. 
HOPS. | OOL. 
Kent Pockets........ +» 126s. to 147s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 134@ 
Choice ditto . 145 — 240 | Wether and Ewe .........-+eeeee 10 — 11 
Sussex ditto .. «+. 112 — 128 (Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto. ......-645 e+ 150 — 200 (Pine Combing.........+secceee +» 10 — 1h 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuitecnarett, 
Hay, Good . ccvccccece 758. to 80s 73s. TO TSS. cecceceeeee 638. to 75 
Inferior 60 — 70 55 — 60 58 — 63 
New. o— 0 o- 0 o— 0 
Clover ...... 78 — 84 84 — 86 75 — 88 
Wheat Straw ........-- coe 26 — 28 20 — 26 20 — 25 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ebveneenes -perewt. £1 9 © |fea, Souchong, finc,per Ib.. 1s. 07. to 29. 2d. 
Retined .... cooccoe BU 6 Congou, fine ......... o §@#—17 
TheseB OU .ccccccccccccccscces - 1 5 9| Pekoe, flowery..... - 16—360 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 10 10 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine ( 56s. to 85s Od. 
Good Ordi 41 — 425. v-- 


Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 7s. 9d. | 
Coals, Hettor... . Os, Od. 
Tees,..e++ Os Od. 





20s, 224. 


Sugar, Mus 
. Gite 13s oO", 


»vado, 
West India Molasses ..,... 








avait 
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February 7, 1852. 
—— Ane : 
NEW, PHILHARMON ONIC SOCIETY, | ( 


ER HALL.—The Prospectus of the Society is now 
A be obtained at Caanre, Brace, and Co.'s 201, 











ct. The CONCERTS will take piace on Wev- 

— peenssee, Mance 24, Are ld and 28, May 12 and 26, 
= Jone 9. The Ore hestra will be a large and m 
nm he most eminent talent in Europe 





> cing t 
scale, eenves wil be attached to the Society ; and it is with 
fe 


satisfa: the Society has to announce that they have 
actin engaging © their Conductor M. Hector Be rlioz. 
ema of —- Reserved Seats, 2/. 2s. Professional 
bers, 1. 1s. 
— WIL 1. ERT BEALE, Secretary 


) R. NEATE’S FIRST QUARTET and 


PI ANOFORTE SOIREE wil! take place at the New 


1, Regent Street 











en Ann Street, on Wepnespay, the 

Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 4 - 
PROGRAMME—®: ae ts by Haydn, fozart, 
hw by MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, 





pc ured 
7 eee tents will perform the Piano, Beethoven's 
an ata Op. 53, and take partin Weber's Pianoforte Quartet 
agree ay teight o’clock. Terms for Six 5: irées uv 
for three, Ul. ls. ; fora single Soirée, 10s. 6d. Appli 
Subscriptions may be made at Mr. Neate's re sidence 









, Chapel 
Strect, Portland Place ; and at the principal Music "Shops. 





EL LA’S SECOND MUSICAL WINTER 
4 


EVENING.—WILLIS’S ROOMS, Tuvnspay, Fronvarr 


12th.—Quintet in A, Clarinet, &¢. Mozart Vocal, “ By 
Calia’s Arbour,” Me »ndelssohn. Gr = Trio, C minor, (first 
time of performance,) Silas. Vocal, No. 1, o My ay Day,” and 


songs by Gounod. Grand Nonette in F, 


6, “ Venice” 
_ ; Double bass, Flute, 


Violin, Viola, Vivolonceila, 
Spohr, for, Vial Horn, and Bassoon cutants—Sainton, 
Hill, Piatti, Briccialdi, Nicholson, Lazarus, Harper, Bau- 
mann, &c. Pianist—M. Silas, who will also play “ Ama- 
ranthé,” a solo of his own composition. Vocalist—Mr. Swift 
Subse ription for the Series of Five Concerts, l. 10s.; Single 
Tickets, 7s. Sofas to accommodate five persons can be secured 
for the Series. Plan, Prospectus, and Varticulars to be had 
of C RAMER and Co. 201, Regent 5 set. J. ELLA, Director. 


hr . 
} RS. FANNY KE ‘MBLE’S READ- 
INGS OF SHAKSPERE.—sT. JAMES’S THEATRE 
Mr. Mircwet respectfully announces that Mrs. Fanny K 
bie’s Readings will be continued (during the pre sent Month 
only) in the following order: Mosxpay Moanine, Fen. 9th, 
Commencing at Half-past Two o’Clock, MIDSU MMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM, accompanied by the pe ren of the 
whole of Mendelssohn's Music. Tvcrspay Eve , Fes. 10th, 
KINGLEAR. Tuvunspay Evenine, Fre 12th, for the Third 
Time, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DRE AM, with Mendelssohn's 





















Music. Satvurpay Evenino, Fes. Uth, RICHARDIIL The 
Evening Readings to commence at Half past Eight ; the 
Morning at Half-past Two. Boxes, 4s. Tit, Amphith« atre, 


and Tickets may J secured 
33, Old Bond Street ; als 
and at the Tox 


ls. 6d. Private Boxes, Stalls, 
at Mr. Mrremec.’s Royal Library, 
at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers ; 
Office. 


yy r . , , 
QOCreTy OF THE FR [EN 
ITALY.—The FIRST CONVERSAZIONE 
ciety will be held in the Great Room, Freemason’s Tavern, 
Ureat Queen Street, on Wroxrspay Fvenixe, the lith in 
stant, at half past 7. The Lecture by Josrrem Mazzrnt, at 8 
o'clock. Tickets of admission for Members, Is. 6d. ; for La- 
dics and Gentlemen, Non-Members, 2s. 6d May be obtained 
at the Society's offices, 10, Southampton Street, Strand 
The re of. the Society on sale are—* The Month- 
ly Record,” Id. ; “ Tract on Non Intervention,” ld. ; “ Terror- 
ism in Rome,’ “ The Sicilian Revo- 
lution,” 2d. To be had of Messrs. Kenxr and Co. Paternoster 
Row ; Errivcuam Witson, Royal Exchange; C. Gites, 
Bishopsgate Street ; and all Booksellers ; also at the Society's 
Offices. 


> "I + 
HE ENGINEERS AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYERS.—A weekly series of LECTURES on the re- 
lations between Labour and Capital, with special reference 
to the present lamentable contest between the 
Engineers and their Employers, will be given by sever 
tlemen, at the Literary and Scientific Institute, 17 











(DS OF 

















id. ; and (just published 

















Street, Portman Square, at the request of the Society for 
Promoting Working Mens’ Associations. The FIRST LEC 
TURE will be delivered by J. M. LUDLOW, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, on Friday, February the 13th, at Half-past Eight 





Tickets at the doors. _Othe r se 


RY-UNION of LON 


Front seats, Is 


rm 














DON “(by 





“- and costly plate, of a thorouch!y national charac — oJ 
English Me rrymaking in the Olden Time —by V 
Holl, after W. P. Frith, A.R.A. now delivering at the aw e 
on payment of the subscription Each Prize- holder will be 
entitied to select for himself, as heretofore, a work of art 
irom one of the public exhibitions 
GEORGE GODWIN, | Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, ) Secretaries. 
414, West Strand, 30th January 1552. 


. > . a . 
.RAFE AELLE.—* The Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world Rev. xiii. 8. Near com- 
pletion, after Raffaclle, an elaborate engraving in Line, of 
the Infant Jesus ¢ he Cross, by Gronor T. Doo, 
F.2.8. Historical Engraver in ordinary to the Queen. Size 
16) inches by 13 inches. 














\ ARYLEBONE. — IMPROVED WaA-. 


TER SUPPLY.—A PUBLIC MEETING of the Inha 
bitants of the Parish of Marylebone will be held in the Prin 
coss’s Concert Rooms, Castle Street, Oxford Street, on Tuvas 
pay Eventno, 12th Fearvary 1852; for the purpose of con 
sidering the best means of securing to the parish, a speedy, 
convenient, and abundant supply of wholesome, soft, bright 
Spring Water ata reasonable cost ; and to receive the proposi 
tions of the London (Watford) Spring Water Company upon 
that most important subject. Besxsamin Bonn Canpece, Esq. 
M.I’. has kindly consented to preside. The Chair will be 
taken at eight o'clock precisely. 


()XE HUNDRED COPIES OF 
BUCK’S HISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY, and 
from Fifty te Two Hundred Copies of each of the following 
Works, are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
25, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury &qu ire—Stephen's Lec - 
a res, Head’s Paris, Memoirs of Niebuhr, Sterling, Lord 
4 Bentinck, Stothard, Mary R. Mitford, Sarah M. Ful 
Dr. Che 1lmers, George Borrow, the Emperor of China, & 

w Alpe e's Arsiyrii, Spencer's Tak *y, Edwards's Punjaub, 
Richardson's Boat Voyage, th ones of Venice, the Head 

















ot the Family, Ravenscliffe, the “Matthe w's Stuart of Dun 
leith, the Two Families, &. Ac. Single Subse +" 
il is. per Annum ; Pirst class Country Subseription 

sud upwards, according to the number of volumes re quired 
Pre spectuscs may be obtained on 27 plic ition 


QTERE OSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE 
‘ VPORTRAITS, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant.—Mr 
CLAU DET begs to submit for inspection these wonderful and 
beautiful productions which have excited the « iration of 

r Majesty and Prince Albert, and of Members of the 
tuyal Society and Royal Institution 1¢ principles of this 
ious application to photography of Prof. Wheatstone's 
id discovery on binocular vision have been elucidated 
lllustrated London News No words 





















! 





(fleet « 





ean ecnvey an idea of the marvellous se portraits ; 
when examined with the stercoscope, they are no lor flat 
pe tures, but they appear solid and real tangible me s,and 
when coloured they are life itself. Stereoscopic D: erreo 
t lortraits are taken dail 


iproved stereoscopes can 





und i 
Claudct's Phot hic lstablishment, 
r Vigo 


107, Ke 








hed: t Mr 
t Street, Quadrant, nex 


of this So- | 


Charter).—Every Subscriber will have an impression | 


ROE- | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


\ RE AT LONDON 


W PANY.—Forthe construction of Tunnel Sewers, and for 
securing and converting the contents of the Metropolitan 
Sewers into a Guano. An Act of Incorporation has been ap- 
= for, and will be proceeded with during the present Ses- 
sion. Prospectuses may be hadat 20, Throgmerton Street, and 


v ° A ludyer Strect 
JQUITY and LAW LIFE ASSUR- 
4 ANCE SOCIETY.—The DIVIDENDS ON SHARES, 
for the Year 1551, at the rate of 44 per cent, free from Income 
duty, are IN COURSE OF PAYMENT at the Office daily, 
Ww ednesdays excepted,) between the hours of 11 and 2 
26, Li incoln’s Inn Fields, 22d January 1552. 


< ‘H DIVISION OF re ~ 
(LE sRIC “AL, MEDICAL, A XD GENE- 


RAL LIFE ASSURANCE 8 soc LETY. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 








8o- 


Read at an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at the 
ciety's Office, 

In accordan 
tion, the 


on the Ist day of January 1552 

¢ with the Provisions of the Deed of Constitu 
Directors have called the present Meeting, for the 
f laying before the Proprietors and the Assured the 
n Investigation of the Society's affairs for the five 
years ending June 30th 1851. 

On that day the Society had been in existence 27 years; and 
the result of this, the fifth investigation, affords, like h 
preceding one, abundant grounds of congratulation as to the 
past, and of hope for the future. This will be evident by a 
consideration of the following facts. 

The Income of the Society, for the year ending June 30, 
1846, was 116,3007.; that for the year ending June 30, 1851, 
136,100/.; being an increase, since the last Quinquennial Divi- 
sion, of 19,8001. per annum 

In January 1847, the surplus divided was 154,500!, 

The total assets on June 30th last, exclusive 

pray Proprietors’ paid-up Capital of 50,0007 

. £261,327 1 1 
683,112 4 1 








The “total Liabilities up to the same date were 





Leaving a Surplus of sseeetane s © 

The above Surplus of 181,215/. has now to be dealt with ; but 
in order to avoid inconvenient fractions, the Directors 
have resolve a tu recommend to this meeting to divide the 
sum of 180,000/. 

In conformity with the provisions of the original Deed, 
(which alone regulates the present Division, one-sixth part 
of the Profits is to be divided among the Proprietors, and one- 
half among the Assured for Life. This will apportion to the 
Proprietors 30,000!. and to the Assured for Life 90,0001. leaving 
one-third of the said Profits, amounting to 60,0007. to be laid 
by asa Reserve Fund. The Proprietors will thus receive a 
Bonus of 6/. per Share, and the Assured a sum of 131,125 
being the equivalent in reversion to the above amount of 
90,0008 

This sum of 131,125. will be added to the Policies, and be 
payable at the death of the respective partie s, and will ag 
an addition, varying with the different 4 from 24} to 5 
per cent on the Premiums received during the last five yea a 

In estimating the amount of liabilities, it is important to 
observe that each Policy has been valued separately; that 
there has been no encroachment on, or anticipation of, future 
profits; and that a mode of valuation has been adopted, 
whereby a larger sum than is usual with most other offices has 
been retained to mect such claims as may arise. This will 
appear r by the fol Mowing examples 
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{| 282 7 5/3230, 4315 7 | 
The Proprietors and the Assured are aware that hitherto 
the Profits at cach Division could only be appropriated in the 
proportions of one-sixth to the Proprictors, and three-sixths 
to the Assured, while the remaining two-sixths were thrown 
back into the general assets of the Society, and furmed an ever 
accumulating Reserve Fund 
The consequence has b 
at the Division at the enc 
Seven years,in June... 
Had increased in 
Had increased in.. 
Had increased in. . 
And in June 





that the Reserve Fund, which 





1831 was only £5,000 
6,500 
bY 


. 1836 to 
1841 to 
1846 to , 
Peres.) | to 60,00) 

The continual increas of this Fund has up to this time 
operated to the disadvantage of the Assured, and has tended 
materially todiminish the amount of the Bonus which would 
have been apportioned to them had the whole Profits been 
distributed at each quinquennial period. In order to obtain 
powers to alter the mode of Division, and for other purposes 
the Directors, with the consent of the Proprietors, applied for 
and obtained an Act of Parliament in 1850. 

Iby this Act the Reserve Fund is now permanently fixed at 
50,0007.; and the Profits, at the next and all future Divisions, 
are te be distiibuted in the proportions of one-sixth to the 
Proprictors, and five-sixths among the Assured 

The effect of these changes will be to give to the Proprie 
tors hereafter a much smaller proportion of the Profits ; but, 
from the additional inducements held out to Assurers, the 
Directors venture to hope that a considerable increase of 
business will afford some compensation for this sacrifice 

As regards ASSU LR ERS, whether old or new, 
the recent arrangement will prove highly advantageous to 
th The difficulties arising from the augmentation of a 
continually increasing and indivisible Surplus have thus been 
removed ; and at the Division in 1857 the Assured will parti- 
cipate in the proportion above stated, not only in the Profits 
regularly accruing from the general business, but also in the 
five years’ interest derived from the sum of 60,000/;now laid by, 
together with 10,0004 being part of the Principal 

It is con anticipated that the interest of the said 
sum of 60,00 wether with the 10,0007. will alone produce 
an amount fully equal to that portion of the Profits to which 
the Proprietors will be entitled ; so that, upon this view, the 
Assured will have the benctit of the entir€ protits produced by 
the regular business 

The Society therefore presents all the advantages afforded 
by Proprietary Oftices, and more than all those offered by 
Mutual Offices, since in this estimate no account is taken of 
the Profits which may be realized by Policies issued on the 
Non- participating scale ; a branch of business which Mutual 
Ottices do not usually undertake 

When the provisions of the Act came into operation on the 
Ist July 1851, the Directors caused an entirely new Prospectus 
to be published, embodying every additional facility for As 
surers which increased experience had rendered it advisable 
to adept. Policies can now be effected either on a —_ ipa 
ting or a non-participating scale; the Assured have lea 
reside in most ports of the world without extra cha 
claims will in future be paid at the end of thirty 
proof of Death, instead of 3 or 6 months, as is the 

The Directors, therefore, after a period of 27 years of steady 
and uninterrupted prosperity, are enabled confiden tly | to in 
vite the atte ntion of the Public to the great advant: 
fered to Assurers in this Society. An unusually 
has been retained to meet future claims 
manent Reserve Fund has now reached the limi 
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Act of Parliament. The expenses of manageme nt are small, 
and do not exceed 34 per cent on the income And all perse ns 
conversant with the details of Life Assurance will at once per- 
ecive the fay ble position of the Society 
The New Prospectus can now be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of GRORGE H. PINCKARD, S« 
1, Great Russell Street, Lloomsbury, London 


DRAINAGE COM- | 


it is clear that | 


! 
case of a Proprietary Company, 
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OFFICE ESTABLISHED FOR THE INSURANCE OF ALL 

— OF PROPERTY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
LOA ON APPROVED PERSONAL SECURITY, 

GRANTED BY THI aan 

YOYAL FARMERS’ AND GENERAL 

FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN and AN- 

NUITY COMPANY. CAPITAL, 500,0001 

Fire and Life Insurance of every description effected at mo- 
derate Premiums 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of the 
Agents in the Country, or at the Head Office, 346, Strand, 
London w SHAW, Mans aging Director 


Pr "ARTIC IPATION IN PRO FITS. S 
NLOBE NSURANCE, 
¥ « ORNHLILL, AND PALL sal: L, LONDON, 

Established 1503, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, for 
LIFE, ANNUITIES, AND THE PU RCHASE OF 
RE VE RSIONS AND LIFE CONTINGENCIES 
James Wm. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman 

Fowler Newsam, Esq 4m 4 Chairman 

George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. Treasurer 
Henry Alexander, Esq Boyd Miller, Esq. 

John 8. Brownrigg, Esq Sheffield Neave, Esq 

Boyce Combe, Esq William Phillimore, Esq 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq W. H.C. Plowden, Esq. M.P. 
William Dent, E Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq Sir Walter Stirling, Bart 















FIRE, 














Sir I. L. Goidsmid, Bart.} Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. 
P.RS MP. 

Robert Hawthorn, Esq William T Esq. F.R.S. 

John Hodgson, Esq Henry J eeler, Esq 


Richard Lambert Jones, Esq.] Josiah Wilson, Esq 
Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G Windus, Esq 
Capital—ONE MILLION Sterling—the Whole Paid-up and 
Invested 

New Tastes of Life Premiums on a just and liberal basis 
have been adopted by the Grosz Insvaance, combining the 
Pian of Participation with those principles of Solidity and 
Security which have distinguished the Company from its for 
mation 

Two Scates of Premiums, Participating and Non-Part 
pating 

Tw o-Turaps of Profits divided as Bonus every Seven Years. 

Oxe-Tuirp of the Premium may remain Unpaid as a debt 
upon the Policy—and other facilities afforded to Insurers 

Insurances taken to the extent of 10,000/. on a Single Life 

Every class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance Business trans 
acted 

Paosrectuses with full Tables and Details, and Forms, 
may be had at the Offices of the eg ; or of any of the 
Agents. By Order of the Boa 

January 1852 WILLIAM NEW a ‘ARCH, Seere tary 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 


RANCE COMPANY. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London ; Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, 
Glasgow; 4, College Green, Dublin. 

London Board 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman. 
Charies Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq J. G. Henriques, F 
BP. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident r. (he Maitland, 1 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. Railton, Esq 
William Fairlie, Esq. . Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq Thomas Thorby, Esq 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 18%, 
affords the t perfect security in a large paid up Capital, 
and in the great success which has attended it since its com 
mencement 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3lst 
December 1847 is as follows— 




















Sum added Sum added Sum 

Sum Time to policy to policy payable 

Assured. Assured, in 1841 in 1848. at death 
£ £44 £ s. da. £ «da 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 683 6 8 787 100 6,470 168 
5000 =lyear........ —_ 112100 5112 0 
1,000 100 00 157 100 1,257 100 
1,008 — 7100 1,157 100 
1,000 —_— 2wo lewweo 
500 5000 73150 623 15 0 
500 —_ 45 00 545 00 
500 _ 11 560 511 50 


The premiums, ne rthele: 88, are on the most moderate scales 
and only One Half necd be "paid for the First Five Year, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—TO SECURE THE 
THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROP¢ 
LODGED t THE HEAD OFFIC 
bi # —" S AGENCIES, ON ‘OR BEFORE Ist 

ae hl 

Qo )TTISH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 

SURANCE SOCIETY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, loth V ict. cap. 35, 

Is an Institution peculiarly adapted to afford provisions for 
families It is a purely Mutual Assurance Society. The 
whole profits are allocated every Three Years amongst Poli 
cies of more than five years’ duration. No part is, as in the 
diverted from those who are 
Assured and paid away to Shareholders: and the additions 
which have already been made to Policies afford the clearest 
evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the great 





ADVANTAGE OF 
LS MUST BE 
AT ANY OF 











advantages derived by its Members 


| 


| application at the Society's Office, 614, 


Is 


| 
le 
st 


EFFECT OF ADDITIONS 
On a Policy for 10001, dated Ist March 18°2, 

1486/. 7s. 8d. will be payable if it become a claim during the 
current year, after payment of this year’s Premium. This is 
an addition of nearly Forty-nine per cent on the Sum Assured. 
Supposing such a Policy to have been effected at the age of 
30, the additions, if now applied in reduction of the future 
Premium, would reduce the Premium from 251. 10s. 10d. to 8! 
15s. 8d. being Seventeen Shillings and Sixpence, or seven 

eighths of a Pound per cent only, on the Sum assured; and 
even this small payment must be reduced every three years 
during the subsistence of the Policy, and may not only ulti 

mately be extinguished, but leave further additions to be 
afterwards made to the Policy 





AmouNT ASSURED, 1... .6.. 000 ceeees £3 ,600,000 
Annvuat Revence.. ° oe e080 130,000 
AccumvULATED Fenp.. 636,000 


Tables of Rates and Fo rm of Pr ‘roposal » may “be had (free) on 

Moorgate Street, City 
w ILLI AM COOK, Agent 

CH MEDICAL REFEREES PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


MHE INCE HALL COAL AND CAN- 
NEL COMPANY are now delivering of superior quality 
and at very reduced prices, their celebrated 
WALLS-END COAL and CANNEL for HOUSE 
CANNEL and COAL for GAS PURPOSES, 
SMITH’S SLACK and COKE for FOUNDRY PURPOSES 
STEAM and COKING COALS 
in LONDON and at all the Stations of the London and North 
western, the buckinghameshire, Birmingham and Gloucester, 
and Shropshire Union Railways 
ORDERS addressed to the Company's Agents, as flows 





USE 





viz — 

LONDON, Messrs. Lee 
Ground Street, Blackfriars 

BIRMINGHAM, Mr. W. Canren, Duddeston Row, for all 

Stations on the London and North-western Railway, South of 
Stafford; and for Stations on the Buckinghamehire, and 
Birmingham and Gloucester Rail ays. 

SHREW SBURY, Messrs. Youno and Srence, 

t between that Town and Stafford 

Or to the Secretary of the Cor _— y, at their Chief Of 
Rumford Strect, Live rpor 1, will t with prompt attention. 
General Manag 


and Jenperx, 15 and 15, Upper 





for the Dis 


WILLIAM LAI D, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





HE PATENT CESTUS, the invention 
of a medical man for his own —_, where it has been 

in use above fifteen Its object is the preservation of 
the Lungs and Spine, and all the vital organs, from pressure ; 
at the same time that it retains the figure in that beautiful 
oval form so remarkable in all the Grecian sculpture. The 
Czeestus is an elastic steel belt, perfectly free and open at the 
front, pressing slightly on the sides alone ; it may be worn — 
or without stays, and slipped on or off at pleasure. Dé 
Miss Collett, 4, Waterloo Place; Miss Ollivier, 19, _— er 
Street, Piccadilly ; Mrs. Barnard, i24, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square; Mrs. Mills, 318, Regent Street ; Mrs. Newman, 59, 
Baker Street (next to Tussaud’s) ; Mr. Carter, 22, and Mr. 
Clack, 12, Ludgate Hill, City. Any correspondence from the 
country {post-pa ) must be addressed to Miss Lennox, 5, 
Woburn Place, Russell Square. 


R r > ‘ 
) ESSRS. NICOLL’S WAREROOMS 
are arranged in several DEPARTMENTS, under the 
management of skilful assistants, who produce the BEST 
MATERIALS at the most Moderate Prices, viz. the PALE- 
TOT, the Toga, and other such garments, in substances adapt- 
ed for every season or climate; Uniforms and Outfits, na 
military, or diplomatic ; Robes, clerical, legal, or municipal ; 
Gentlemen’s plain Morning and Evening Dress ; Boys’ Clo 
thing, Servants’ Liveries, &c. -and D. Nicoll’ 's West- 
end address is at 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street ; and in 
the City, 22, Cornhili. 


IFLE VOLUNTEER CORPS.— 


There is now as much difference between the Rifle of 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes and our Regulation Muskets as 
between our musket and the bows and arrows of the Indian. 

By a very simple instrument, called a stadia, distances can 
be measured accurately to 500 yards, and the sights of the 
Rifle can be adjusted to the space indicated by the stadia so 
that at a distance of 765 yards this Rifle would to a certainty 

ock down a Life- > ape in spite of his cuirass, and at 
1100 yards a front of ten me 

Extract from a letter in the “ Times,” 3d January 1852— 

“ Improved Rifles are now being made for Messrs. Nicoll, in 
which the good points of a model, procured from France, are 
retained; such, with the measuring instrument, or stadia, 
will be supplied by them, with other portions of a complete 
uniform, cap, coat, trousers, and sword, (to be used also as a 
bayonct,) for a very moderate sum; calculations will be made 
for the supply of an entire corps; but each item, if taken sin- 
gly, will necessarily be more expensive."’ Samples of an outfit 
for eight guineas may now be seen at the Warerooms of H. J. 
and D. NICOLL, ARMY CLOTHIERS, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad- 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISI AN 


























BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just | 


imported. 
Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


) ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part ‘of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair- brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair, Flesh- 
brushes of improv ed graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacre, Bbinotey, and 
Co." 's sole establishment, 130», Oxford Street. 


ware HES and their Management. —T. 
COX SAVORY and Co. have published a Pamphlet de- 
scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at the 
present time, and explaining the advantages of each, with 
Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information which 
should be obtained previous to the purchase of an article the 
rincipal characteristics of which should be accuracy and 
urability. It also contains remarks on the proper manage- 
ment of a watch by the wearer. It may be had gratis, on ap- 
plication personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, 
Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 


\LOSE OF HOLYDAYS.—Now that the 


season of annual festivity is terminated, and the re- 

spective boarding-schools about to be reinsts ited by the busy 
throng of youthful aspirants, their personal comfort and at- 
tractions become naturally an object of great solicitude with 
friends and relatives. Now it is that RO\ LANDS’ MA- 
CASSAR OIL, for accelerating the growth and for improving 
and beautifying the hair, ROWLANDS’' KALYDOR, for 
improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous 
eruptions, and ROWLANDS' ODONTO, for beautifying the 
tecth and preserving the gums, must be universally considered 
indispensable. Beware of spurious imitations. The only 
genuine of cach bears the name of “ Rowlands’” preceding 
that of the article on the wrapper or label 
Lanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


» + TTT 
DEE 2FORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent «¢ the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
iti Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
ent it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 

ly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants fom turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves ‘and 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the CURE 

and PREVENTION of LIVER and BOWEL COM- 
PLAINTS, DROPSY, and APOPLEXY.—Various are the 
causes which disorder the Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, fre 
quently producing nausea, headache, indigestion, 

































alarming and direful diseases, as Dropsy, Apoplexy, P: 
Strokes, &c. These and other baneful consequences ¢ 
mediate ly prevented by a few doses of Holloway’s Pills. 





They 
speedily and effectually banish every symptom of disease from 
the system, promote a proper circulation of the blood, and re- 


store vigour to the digestive organs. Persons at the turn of 
life should not fail to take them, for they stand preéminent as 
the best family medicine in use. Sold by all Druggists, and 
at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


] Edited 
by J. Rurmerrvrap Rvusse.t, M.D. 

For the convenience of parties residing in localities 
where the volume cannot be readily procured, and for 
those who may wish to send it to friends, copies will 
be sent free by post for 3s, These can only be procured 
by application to the Edinburgh publisher. 

James Hoae, 4, Nicolson Street, Edinburgh; R. 
Groomsrince and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 





Just ready, cl cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d. 
(Containing upwards of 400 pages.) 


OMQOPATH IN 1861. 











| for Bristol ; 


—Sold by A. Row- | 
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MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY. 


Now Ready, printed in a large clear Type, with One Hundred Illustrative Wood-cuts. 
ost 8vo. Gs. strongly bound, 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE, AND 
ADAPTED FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
“No HovuseKEKPER ovGnT TO BE witHOUT THIS Book, which is adapted to every grade of society—the rich, 


the middle classes, and the poor. 
* The value of ‘ Murray’s Modern Domestic C ookery ’ 


"— Durham Advertiser. 


consists in its plainness and practicability. 


The experi- 


mental and impractic able character of the fashionable modern cookery books had led us to fear that a great dea} 


too much of the national time would be wasted in culinary trifling.” 


*.Literary Gazette. 


* One of the most practically useful books we have seen on the subject.”— British Critic. 


JOUN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, complete in 1 vel. price 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE 





POEMS 


\D BALLADS 


OF SCHILLER. 


A New Edition, Corrected and Improved. 
With Engraved Titlepage by Tenniet, uniform with the New Edition of Sir E. B. LYTTON’S Poetical Works, 
“ With respect to the translations themselves, they are the work of one poet who has perfectly seized the mean- 


ing of another poet. 


Sir Edward's version.”— Times. 


* The translations are executed with consummate ability. 


We do not believe that the re is one thought of Schiller’s which has not its representative jn 


The technical difficulties attending a task so great 


and intricate have been mastered or eluded with a power and patience quite extraordinary ; and the public is put 


in possession of perhaps the best translation of a foreign poet which exists in our language. 


none so complete and so faithful.”— Morning Chronic le. 


** It is one of the most valuable of Sir Lytton Bulwer’s numerous and diversified literary efforts. 
and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


Indeed we know of 


” 


—Spectator, 





Th is day, octavo, 8s. 6d. . 4 
] ISTORY OF TRIAL BY JURY. 
By Witciam Forsytu, M.A. late Fellow of Tri- 


* Hortensius.” 


nity College, Cambridge, and Author of * 
Wes t Stri and. 


London: Joux W. Par KER and Son, 


MR. ROE BU CK’S NE Ww WORK. ‘This day, 8vo. 1/7. 8s. 
ISTORY OF THE WHIG MINIS- 
TRY OF 1830. By J. A. Rornvek, M.P. Vols. 
I. and II.—to the Passing of the Reform Bill. 
_ London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1852. 
‘= IAMENTARY COMPANION. 
By Cuantes R. Dop, Esq. Author of the 
age,” &e. The New Edition is thoroughly revised, and 
includes the Twenty-nine New Members, with all the 
other recent changes. Royal 32mo. morocco gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Wuuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Immediately, in small 8vo. 

LFRED THE GREAT, AND HIS 
tf PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Dr. R. Pavir. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Tuomas Wartont, Esq. F.S.A. Xe. Author of 
* England under the House of Hanover,” ‘* Narratives 
of Magic and Sorcery,” &e. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
___(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
13, Gres 
| ORD PAL ME RSTON’ s 

4 AND POLICY, as Minister, 
Statesman, during more than Forty 
Life. With a Memoir by G. H. Francis, 
large vol. with Portrait, 12s. bound. 

Those who desire early copies of this Work are re- 
quested to send their orders immediately to the Book- 
sellers. 
CoLaurnx & € 





t Marlborough Street. 
OPINIONS 
Diplomatist, and 
Years of Public 
Esq. In 1 


‘o. Pub lishe rs, 


THE BAL L or AND MINISTE RL AL 
Just published, price 1s. 

THAT OUGHT TO BE 

A Letter to the Hon, F. H. F. Berkeley, M.-P. 
on the Policy to be adopted by the Liberal 
party, at the present juncture more particularly, with 
reference to the Ministerial measure of Reform. By 
Joun Jenkrns, M.A. Editor of the ** Swansea and Gla- 
morgan Herald,” and one of the 
on Political Economy fer 1850-51. 
London: A. H ALL, VIRTUE, b, & Co. Paternoster Row, 


~ Dedicated, by permission, to the Provost of Eton. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

i. POPES; an Historical Summary, 

from LINUS to PIUS IX. By G. A. F. Wirks, 

M.D. 


13, Gre at Mar urlborough St. 
RE FORM. 








*“‘In this single volume of moderate size are con- 
densed nearly all the materials requisite for a complete 
history of the Papacy.”—Morning Post. 

“An admirably arranged historical 
Britannia. 

** Useful as a book of reference, 
deal of information.”— John Bull. 

* Fair and impartial.”— Guardian 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Churchyard, 






g summary.’ — 


and conveys a vast 


& Waterloo Place. 
»w Edition of 

= BOOK “of ‘the FARM. By Ilenry 
Srepuens, F.R.S.E. Entirely rewritten, and em- 
bracing every recent application of Science to Agricul- 
ture. Illustrated with Portraits of Animals painted 
from the Life, engraved on Steel by Thomas Landseer 
and others; and with 600 Engravings on Wood by Bran- 
ston. In 2 vols. Toyal Svo. handsomely half-bound, 3/. 
“The best practical book I have ever met with.”— 


| Professor Johnston. 


and drowsy | 
and heavy sensations generally ,» the forerunners of the most | 
‘al 





** There are few books of so high a character, or so 
eminently useful as this."— Magnet. 

“A work the excellence of which is too we ll known 
to need any remark of ours. Farmers’ Magazine. 

“ We know of no single agricultura 
pared with this.”— Bell's Life . 

** One of the completest works on agriculture of w= 
our literature can boast.”— Agricultural Gazette. 
WILLi \M Bi ACK Woop and Sons, 


PARLIAMENTARY R EI FOR M. 
ie TRUE THEORY of REPRE- 
SENTATION inaSTATE; considered in relation 

to the Government measure. By Groxcr Harnrts, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law. 

** Ably and learnedly written.”— Standard. 

“ Great ability displayed.”— Britannia. 

“Extremely interesting and profitable reading.”— 
Law Times. 

** The happiest vein of irony.”—.Vewcastle 
London: Joun Mortimer, 141, Strand; 
ton, 192, Piccadilly; 

Street. 


ich 





Edinburgh & 


Just published, ls. 


London. 








Journal. 
SKEFFING- 


| 
| 
| 


“ Peer- | 


DONE? | 


Sarrington Lecturers 


| ductions of those 
| cells of the past. 


1 work to be com- j 


.and Biee and Son, Parliament | 
| 


ETON SCHOOL-BOOKS— Authorized Editions. 

TEW ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, and 
a GREEK AND LATIN EXERCISE BOOKs, 
By C. D, Yonex, Esq. Author of “ An English-Greek 
Lexicon,” &c. 

CaTALocves containing a complete List of the above, 
together with all the Eron Crassics, and their Prices, 
to he had Gratis, or forwarded by post, on applic ation 
to E. P. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Eton, and No. 5, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, London. 

POTTER'S CILURCH GOVERNMENT. 
New Edition by Crostuwarre, = antique cloth, 


red edges, price 4 
, Brscey RSE OF “CHURCH 
J Most Rev. Jouw 
Porrer, 


GOVERNMENT. By the 
carefully revised 
and corrected, 


D.D. The Eighth Edition, 
and Illustrated with Additional Notes 
and Authorities, Cros- 
THWAr?TE, M.A. 


by the Rev. Jomn CLarke 
London: WILLIAM 





Tree and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 
DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, &e. 

Now ready, price 5s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, Fourth Edition, 
FFECTIONS OF THE LUNGS, AIR 
d PASSAGES, AND THROAT, SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. By Atrrep B. Mappock, M.D. “ Itis 
impossible not to believe that the treatment is parti- 
cularly applicable in these cases.”— Literary Gazette. 
* The treatment is at once simple, ingenious, and na- 
tural, and the evidence addue ed of its efficacy and suc- 

ecss is incontrovertible.”— Hampshire Telegraph. 
SimpkKin and MArsuact, Paternoster Row; and 
through any Booksellers. 

KNOX oa NATURAL HISTORY OF 
In small 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
pe RACES OF MEN. By Ropert 
Kyox, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood-En- 





MAN. 


gravings. 


“Dr. Knox is the only ethnologist who has seized 
the true fundamental elements which must form the 
basis of our reasonings upon many of the most im- 
portant and interesting questions connected with the 
natural history of man.”— Medical Times. 

London: Hexry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED PRAYER BOOK. 
Now ready, illustrated with Ornamental Borders, Initial 

Letters, and Engravings from the Old Masters. 1 

vol crown 8vo. 21s. in antique cloth, 
tr BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
and Administrations of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Rev. Tuomas James, 
M.A. Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

** Not surpassed by the life-engrossing, laborious pro- 
rood old transcribers in cloistered 
— Morning Post. 

“It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceed- 
ing beauty of this work.” —Cambridge Chronicle. 
*,* May also be had in antique calf, or morocco. 
Joun | Murray, Albe marle Street. 


TORKS BY PROFESSOR MERLET. 


A GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 











P. F. Merwet, Professor of French in University Col- 
lege, London. New Edition. 1l2mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
Or sold in 2 Parts: Pronunciation and Accidence, 
3s. 6d.; Syntax, 3s. 6d. 


Il. 
DIFFICULTIES of the 
New and Enlarged Edition. 


A DICTIONARY of 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
l2mo. bound, 6s. 6d. 


Ill. 

LE TRADUCTEUR; or Historical, Dramatic, and 
Miscellaneous Selections from the best French Writers; 
accompanied by Explanatory Notes, a Selection of 
Iu , &e. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Iv. 
FRENCH WRITERS; Interlinear 


") 12mo. 2s. 


< RIES from 
(from Mexvet’s * Traduc — 


FRENCH SYNONY ME ‘S$ EXPLAINED in AL- 
PHABETICAL ORDER; with Copious Examples 
(From the ** Dictionary of Difficultics.”) 12mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

London: Taytor, Wattox, and Maperty, 28, Upper 
Gower Street ; and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
goa RCE MUSICAL WORKS. — Just 
h published, and to be had Gratis, ard p»stage-frer, 
a CATALOGUE of SCARCE and VALLABLE MU- 
SICAL WORKS, new and second-hand, many selected 
from the library of his late Royal Highne ss the Duke of 
Cambridge. London: Roserr Cocks and Co. New 
Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen. Also, a 

CATALOGUE of BEETHOVEN'S WORKS. 
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_— be had at all the rl . 
HE NEW IVEL 
T Pc BLISHED BY — a anp CO, 


HE HEIR OF " ARDENNAN. 
T Story of Domestic L’ ‘Bw _~ Scotland. By the Phone 
vols. 


a) 


thor of ‘* Anne Dysart.” 
EARTS AND ALTARS. By Ropert 
Hi Brut, Esq. Author of ** The Ladde r of Gold,” 


{ Immediate ly. 


&e. 3 vols. 
)MILY HOWARD. 


vols. 
“ An exquisitely dev aon history of tender passion. 


— Globe. dt 
«A most fascinating "4 — Sun. 


yUTH GARNET T. AN 
Tate. 3 vols. 

** The adventures of the Merry Monarch have rarely 
been more agreeably adapted than in this intere sting 
tale. The highest personages of the times play a 
prominent part in it.” — Messenger. 
CoLsurn and Co, Publishers, 15, Great Marlborough St. 

R. BENTLEY'S 
M LIST OF NEW — JUST READY. 


THE HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Grorce Bancrort, Esq. late 
American Minister at the Court of St. James’s. Vol. 
I. 8vo. with Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 

This day. 
*,* The Copyright of this Work has been purchased 
by Mr. Bentley. 


By Mrs. Duxtor. 


TITsTORICAL 





11. 

MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCK- 
INGHAM AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By 
Grorce Tuomas Earl of Atpemanie. 2 vels. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 30s. [Now ready. 


TT. 

THE INVASIONS and PROJECTED 
INVASIONS of ENGLAND, from the Saxon 
Times; with Remarks on the Prese nt Emergencies. 
By E. 8. Creasy, M.A, Author of ** Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the W ‘orld, ™ oe Post 8vo. This day. 


LIFE in BOMBAY. and the NEIGH- 
BOURING OUT-STATIONS. Royal Svo. with 
numerous cee [On Monday. 


MEMOIRS and CORI tESPON DENCE of 
MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited by A. 
Sayovs. 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 

Ricnanp Bentiey, New Burlington St-cet, , (Publisher 

in Ordinary to her Majesty 

NALL’S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND 

WRIGHT. 
With an Historical Frontispiece and Engravings. 


MANG) 


/ With 600 Wood-cuts. 


A New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, by 
Josren Gry jun. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author 
of the “‘Juvenile Letter-Writer,” Xc. 12mo. roan, 
price 4s. 6d. 

] ee ORICAL AND MISCELLA- 

NEOUS QUESTIONS for the Use of Young | 





People, 
phy, &ec. by R. Manonatr. 
Schools, by the Rev. G. N. Wricur. A New Edition, 
corrected to the Present Time, by Josrrm Guy jun. 
Illustrated with a new Historical Frontispiece and many 
new Engravings. 

London: Wa. Treo and Co. 85, Queen St. Cheapside. 


NEW WORK = JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 
In 12mo. price 4 s. 
HANDBOOK OF HEBREW ANTI- 
P QUITIES. For the Use of Schools _ oun 
Persons. By the Rev. Hexry Brownr, M.A. Preben- 
dary of Chichester. (Forming one of the Series of 
Handbooks Edited by the Rev. T. K. Annonp, M.A.) 
This Work deseribes the manners and customs ‘al 
the ancient Hebrews which were common to them with 
other nations, and the rites and ordinances which dis- 
tinguished them as the chosen people of Israel. 
Rivixe rons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, Edited by the Rev. T. K. Anxonp, 
1. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
With Engravings. 5s. 
The ATHENIAN STAGE 
Chencieal Student. 4s. 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
Nineteenth Edition, 2s. RN Ie ather, ls. 9d. cloth, 


‘er ‘IN AND CORNWELL’S GRAM- 


MAR, with very copious Exercises, and a system- 
atic view of the Formation and Derivation of Words, 
together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, 
which explain the Etymology of above 7000 English 
words. 

Eighteenth Edition, ls. cloth, 9¢. sewed, 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
Also, Tenth Edition, 1s. 6d. cloth, 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or Progressive Exer- 
cises ‘as English Composition, By James CORNWELL, 
Ph.l Also, price 3s. 

A KEY to the YOU NG COMPOSER, with Hints as 
to the mode of using the Book. 

Also, Fifth Edition, price 4s. | 

SELECT ENGL ISH POETRY. Edited by the late 

: Edition, price 3s. 

ALLEN’S EUTROPIL 8, with complete Dic- 
tionary and Index of Proper Names. 
Also, Eleventh Edition, price “ - ; or with 30 Maps on 





Adapted for the Use of 








a Handbook for th 





steel, 
A SCHOOL GEOGR:! \PHY. “By James CORNWELL, 
Ph. ‘¢ — Also, by the Same, 2s. 6d. pain, 4s. coloured, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS, consisting of 30 beautifully 
execute « Maps on steel. 

* Dr. Cornwell has produced some of our most valu- 
able school-books. His Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, and a treatise to facilitate the study of Compo- 
sation, have been extensively adopted. The present 

i tribution to this most import: unt class of publica- 
ticrs will fully sustain his reputation. It is the most 
ce mplete manual of Geography we have met with, and 
bo teacher can en ploy it as his text-book without | 
making the study interesting to his pupils.” 

London: SmmKkin and Co. Haminton and Co, 

Edinburgh: W. P. Kexxepy. 


with a Selection of British and General Biogra- | 
| Edition, 


NEW WORKS 


1. 
SHARON TURNER'S HISTORY of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


2. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S 
of GREECE. An improved Library Edition; 
Maps. The Seventh Volume. 8vo. 12s. 

*,* The Eighth and concluding Volume will be ready 
shortly. 


HISTORY 


with 


3. 


SHARP'S NEW GAZETTEER 


or 


Topographical Dictionary of the - itish Islands and 
Narrow Seas. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16: 
*,* Also, in Monthly Parts, price 2s 








which the First is now ready. 
{Part LI. on Feb. 28. 


4. 
M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY 


and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 
8vo. Maps, 50s.; half- 


Mr. 
of COMMERCE 
New Edition, corrected to 1852 
russia, 55s. 


*,* The NEW SUPPLEMENT, separately, price 4s. 6d. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCILS 
CAL DICTIONARY of the 
large Maps. New Edition. 2 


GEOGRAPHI- 
WORLD. With Six 
vols. §vo. 63s. 


6. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
New Edition, corrected to 1852 
Ernemera, and Mr. A. GRAHAM, 

Svo, 50s, half-bound. 


BLAINE’S 
RURAL SPORTS. 
by Harry Hrrover, 


SQUIER’S WORK ON 


SCENERY, MONU- 


G, 
its PEOPLE, 


Mr. FE. 


NICARAGUA; 


MENTS, and the Proposed INTEROCEANIC CA- 
NAL. Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. Sls, Gd. 


8. 
The Traveller's Library. 

HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, 
THIBET, and CHINA. A condensed Translation by 
Mrs. Percy Sinnerr. Two Parts. Il6mo. Ls, each; ox 
1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

9. 
The Traveller's Library, 6 and 17. 

HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. Written 
by HIMSELF, and continued from his Diary New 
Two Parts, lémo. ls. each; or 1 vol. 2s, Gd. 
cloth. [On Feb, 28. 

10. 
The Traveller's Library. 

SKETCHES IN CANADA AND 
RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. J AMESON, 


Forming Two Parts of ** The Trave ler’s L ibrary.” 
[In the press. 


11. 

The REV. F. B. ZINCKE On the 
SCHOOL of the FUTURE: aSketch of the Solution 
which Time appears to be preparing for the Educa- 
tional Questions of the Day. Post 8vo. 78. 


12 
The RICHES that BRING no SOR- 
ROW. By the Rev. E RSKINE Neawr, M.A. Author of 
* The Closing Scene.” Feap, 8vo. 6s, 
13. 
Mrs. BALFOUR’S 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the 


the Present Century. Feap. 8vo. 7s, 


SKETCHES of 


Fourteenth to 


14. 
Mr. SAMUEL BAILEY’S 
COURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, read before 


Literary and Philosophical Institutions. 8vo. 
[Nert week. 


S BATH 
FAITH: 
Feap. 


15. 
SHERIDAN WILSON’S 


MANNERS, and 
Second Edition. 


Mr. 
FABLES on MORALS, 
interspersed with Extracts. 
Svo. Gs, 

16. 
Rev. J. G. SHEPPARD'S 
SCHOOL EDITION of the CHARACTERS of THE- 
OPHRASTUS: Greek Text, with Commentary and 
Notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


The 


17. 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the 
BRITISH PHARMACOP-EIAS. Sixteenth Edition, 
corrected to 1852 by Dr. E. L. Binxerr. 18mo. 5s, 6d. ; 
roan tuck, 6s. 6d, 

18. 
TODD'S CYCLOPLEDIA of 
The Forty-second 
SvO. o8. 


Dr. 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part; with numerous Wood-cuts. 


London: LoncmAN, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonoMaAns. 





! 


DIs- 


_ his day, 8vo. 
CHALL WE REGISTER. OUR DEEDS? 
\ Answered by Sir Epwarp SvepEy. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Now ready, Third Edition, with Ck. 8vo. lés. each, 
| ISTORY OF GREECE. From the 


earliest period wet = the Accession of Philip 








of Macedon. 3.c. 403—3 By Grorcr Grorr, Esq. 
Vols. 1. to TX. *%* Vols. Tx. and X. are just ready. 
Joun Mv rray, Albemarle Street. 
Now ready, with a Ma ap, post 8vo. 7s. 
\ ILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 
1 1848-9 ame sy from the German. By Lord 


ELLESMERE. 80, post 8vo. Gs. Gd. 
THE SECOND C AMPAIGN OF RADETSKY IN 
PIEDMONT, 1849. Translated from the German, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 3s. 
pu BISHOP OF EXETER’S LET- 
TER TO SIR ROBERT INGLIS, on certain 
Statements in the “ idinburgh Review,” No. 193. 
Also, Second Edition, 8vo. 28. 6d. 

THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S LETTER TO 
THE ARCHDEACON OF TOTNES, on the necessity 
of Episcopal Ordination. 

Jou Mv RRAY, 


~NEW WORK ‘BY AU THOR or “BE R" THA’S 
JOURNAL.” — Now ready, 2 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
T" E HEIRESS IN HER MINOR- 
ITY; a Work for Young Persons; or the Pro- 
gress of Character. By the Author of * Bertha’s Jour- 
nal during a Visit to her Uncle in England.” 
** In this work there is a due admixture of religious 
instruction of a higher class—more practical, and 
evineing a greater degree of learning than in most works 
of the same stamp. On the whole, the book isa small, 
readable, compressed cyclopwdia, with a copious index 
and distinct chapter headings—a very mine for youth,” 
Morning Chronicle. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 3 vols. Svo. 42s, 

IVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or a 
4. Memoir of the Houses of Crawfoid and Balcarres, 
By Lord Lixpsay. To which are added, Extracts from 
the Official Correspondence of Ale xander Sixth Earl of 
Balcarres during the Maroon War; together with Per- 
sonal Narratives by his Brothers, the Hon. Rosert, 
Courw, James, Joux, and Hveen Linpsay, and by his 

Sister Lady Anne Barnarp. 

* The critic’s task would be a holyday labour, instead 
of being too often, as it is, a manufacture of bricks 
when the supply of straw again and again fails, if it 
led him more frequently to examine and exhibit such 
worthy books as Lord Lindsay’s.”— Atheneum. 

Also by the Same, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
ART. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now re ady, Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 


SO er ae PRT ES 


~~ ‘This day, 


Albe marle Street. 














soy TS OF 
THE LEVANT. By the Hon. Roperr Cvrzon 
jun. With numerous Ilustrations. 
“This work is a most welcome addition to the 


stock of ‘ Travels in the East,’ and chiefly because it 
differs essentially from any which have ever before fallen 
under our notice, whether the subject-matter or the 
mode of handling it be considered. It treats of tho- 
roughly out-of-the-way and almost untrodden spots 
and scenes, and in detailing the adventures which befel 
him in his rambles in the East in quest of ancient manu- 
seripts, the author has contrived to present to the reader 
eight-and-twenty chapters of most agreeable 


some 
writing, replete with information on most interesting 
points. The result is this delectable book, a bright 


and lively emanation from a happy and a cheerful mind.” 

Times.—Jousx Murray, Albemarle Street. 

SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 

This day, Fourth Edition, revised, or 7 ade litional 
Chi upter, and 520 Wood-cuts. 

\ MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
i GEOLOGY ; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological 
Monuments. By Sir Cuances Lye.s, F.R.S. 

*,* The additional Chapter may be procured separately, 
Price 6d. 
ately published. By the Same. 

PRINC iP LES of GEOLOGY, Eighth 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s 

TRAVELS in NORTH AME RICA, 1841-2 
Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 

SECOND VISIT to the UNITED STATES, 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Joun Munnar, Albemarle Street. 
SLR FRANCIS B, HEAD’S WORKS, 


Now ready, post 8vo. 12s. 
( N THE 





Edition. 
. Map and 


1845-6 


DEFENCELESS STATE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, Consisting of a Series of 

Sketches: 

1. Military Warfare. 

2. Naval Warfare. ar. 

3. Invasion of England. 6. How to Defend Great 

t. The Capture of London. Britain. 

* The subject which Sir Francis Head has introduced 
to his countrymen is one of great importance, and has 
long been felt by the most sagacious thinkers and ex- 
perienced politicians to be of the deepest interest to the 
future safety of our country.”— United Service Mag. 

Also, by the same Author, 

1. A FAGGOT of FRENCH STICKS. 
. 24s. 

2. STOKERS and POKERS ; or the 
Railway, and Britannia Tubular Bridge. 
2a. Ay 

The EMIGRANT. Post Svo. 12s. 

: BI BBLES from the BRUNNENS of N 
seme. 5s. 

5. ROUGH NOTES, taken during some Rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2s. 

“A more vigorous and fascinating writer than Sir 
Francis Head does not live. One who more thorou; ghly 
appreciates the beauty of nature and art, it would be 
impossib le to find. He looks upon the e arth with an 
eye of originality; and describes the bright spots that 
he meets there in syllables as fresh. His pe ne illing is 
distinct, his colouring rich. There is nothing of the 
craft about him, everything is of the master.” — Zimes, 

Joux Mu rRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Treatment of Womenin 





2 vols. post 


North-western 
Tost Sve, 


YASSAU, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Outlines of History of England. 
Edition. 1s. 
Outlines of History of Ireland. 1s. 


Outlines of History of France. Second Edi- 


tion. 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of Roman History. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. 10d. 


Outlines of Grecian History. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Is. 

Outlines of Sacred History. 
tion. 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of History of British Church. 
Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

Outtines of Geography. 
tion. 

Outlines of Physical Geography. 10d. 

Outlines of Astronomy. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. 10d. 


Cheaper Edi- 


Twenty-fourth Edi- 


The Instructor. 


With Questions on every 
Conger: 
0. 


7 vols. 2s. each. 
¥ales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons 
from History. 

II. Houses, Furniture, Food, and Clothing. 

Ill. The Universe ; Animal,” Vegetable, and 

Mineral Kingdoms, and Human Form. 

IV. Book of the Calendar, the Months, and the 

Seasons. 

V. Descriptive Geography, with Popular Sta- 
tistics. 

VI. Elements of Ancient History. 

VII, Elements of Modern History. 


Analysis of English History, and of French 
History. By Dawson W. Turner, M.A. Head Master 
of the Royal Institution, Liverpool. 2s. 


" Analysis of Roman History. By the Same. 


School History of England, abridged from 
Gleig’s ‘‘ Family History of England”; with copious 
Chronology, List of mgm A Sovereigns, and 
Questions. Third Edition, bound, 6s. 

“The best of the numerous class especially written 
for instruction,”— Quarterly Review. 


Readings in Poetry. Tenth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Readings from Shakespeare. 4s. 6d. 

Teadings in Prose. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
a nntiogs in Biography. Fifth Edition. 


Readings in Science. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

Readings in Natural Theology. 4s. 

Student’s Manual of Modern History. By 
W. Cooke Tayior, LL.D. Fifth Edition, with Sup- 
plementary Chapter, 10s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 

Student's Menesl of Ancient History. Fifth 

Edition. 10s. 6 


History of Seiad: Cheaper Edi- 


tion. 4s. 


History of Christianity. 6s. 6d. 


By T. G. Hatt, M.A. 
Third 


Elements of Algebra. 
Professor of Mathematics in King’s College. 
and Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


By the same Author. 


Elementary Treatise on the Differential and 
lutegral Calculus. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. 6s. 6d. 





Manual of Ancient Geography; with the 
Names of Places marked with their Proper Quantities. 
By W. Hitpyarp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Handbook of Bible Geography. 2s. 
Bible Ma ape fe for Schools; with brief Descrip- 


tions. Sewe 


Bible Maps; an Historical and Descriptive 
Atlas of Scripture Geography. By Wittiam Hucues, 
F.R.G.S. With copious Index. 7s. 6d. coloured. 


Outline Scripture Maps. By J. R. Mason, 
M.A. one of the Classical Masters in King’s College. 
With the Key, 3s. 


Manual of Geographical Science. Contain- 
ing Mathematical Geography, by M. O’Brien, M.A. 
Professor of Natural Phi oe in King’s College. 
Physical Geography, by D AL, M.A, F.R.S, 
Professor of Geology in King’ 8 2 Colle ge. Chartography, 
by J. R. Jackson, F.R.S Terminology and Theory of 
Description, by Rev. C. G. Nicoay, Librarian of King’s 
College. 8yvo. 10s, 6d. 


Atlas of Physical and Historical Geography. 
(To accom ay the Manual of Geographical Science.) 
Engraved W. Lowry. Under the direction of 


Cheaper 





ny * 
French. 
Le Tellier’s French Grammar, practically 
adapted for English teaching. By J. F. Warrrz, one 
of the French Masters, King’s College, London. 4s. 
Ventouillac’s Rudiments of the French Lan- 
guage. Edited by J. F. Warrez. 3s. 6d. 
Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar 
Idioms of the French Language. By J. F. Warrez. 
2s. 6d. 
Practical Exercises on French Phraseology. 
By Professor Brasseur, of King’s College. 3s. 6d. 
Livre de Classe; with English Notes. By 
the late Professor Venrovin.ac, of King’s College. 5s. 
French Poetry ; with Notes by the Same. 2s. 
French Classics; abridged in an entirely 
new form; and graciously permitted by her Majesty to 
be used as Educational Works for the Instruction of 
the Royal Children. By Mantn pe La Voyr, late 
French Master at Addiscombe. 
Télémaque. 2s. 6d. Pierre le Grand. 2s. 
Voyages de Cyrus. 2s. Charles XII. 23, 
Belisaire. 1s. 6d. Gil Blas. 4s. 


German. 
By Professor Rernays, of King’s College, London. 


German Word-Book: a Comparative Vo- 
cabulary displaying the close affinity between the 
German and English Languages; with the Alphabet, 
Rules and Examples for a correct Pronunciation. 3s. 


German Grammar. 5s. 

German Exercises. 5s; 6d. 

German Examples; a Key to the Exercises. 
3s. 


German Reader, 
Notes. 5s. 


German Historical Anthology. 5s 
German Poetical Anthology. 7s. 


" ° 
German Classics. 
With Introductions and English Notes, 
by Professor BERNAYS. 


Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s, 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s 





with Translations and 


Latin. 

Complete Latin Grammar for Learners. By 
J. W. Dowatpsoy, D.D. Head Master of Bury 
School. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Grammar for Ladies. By R. W. 


Browne, M.A. Professor of Classical Literature in 
King’s College. 1s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises for the Junior Classes of 
King’s College School. By the Rev. Dr. Mason, Head 
Master. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises for Middle Forms. By J. 
Epwarps, M.A. Second Master of King’s College 
School. 4s. 

Latin Selections : Cornelius Nepos, Phxdrus, 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses : with Historical and Geo- 
graphical Outlines, Syntax, Vocabulary, &c. By T. S- 
Carr, Master in King’s College School. Sixth Edi- 
tion, with Appendix, 3s. 6d. Appendix separately, 6d. 

Rules and Exercises in the Use of the Latin 
Subjunctive Mode. By J. Crocker, M.A. 43. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Composition. 
By the ‘Rev. H. Davis. 3s. 6d. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Lyrics. By 
the Rev. J. Epwarps. 3s. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs and 
Heroics. By the Same. 2s. 


Catiline, and Jugurtha, of Sallust; with 
Anthon’s Notes. Edited by the Same. 2s. 6d. each. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with Notes. 
2s. 6d. 

Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny, With 
English Notes. By the Rev. J. Epwarps. 4s. 

JEneid of Virgil, with Anthon’s Notes. 


Edited by Dr. Mason. 7s. 6d. 

C. Cornelii Taciti Opera ad Codices Anti- 
quissimos, Commentario Critico. Edidit Franciscus 
Ruirrer, Professor Bonnensis. 4 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Aulularia and Menwchmei of Plautus, with 
Notes. By J. Hitpyarp, B.D. Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d, each. 


Greek Testament. 
Cambridge Greek and English Testament in 
parallel columns on the same page. Edited for the 


Syndics of the Univerity Press. By Professor ScHoLE- 
FIELD. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge Greek Testament. Bound. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Text of the Acts of the Agestien. 
With English Notes. By H. Rosiysoy, D.D.5 


Pearson's Lectures on ae 
Apostles; and Annals of St. Paul. 
with a few Notes. By J.R. 
on Divinity in King’s College, 


Acts of the 
Edited in English, 
Crowroor, B.D. Lecturer 

Cambridge. 4s. 


Classical Examination Papers of King’s 
College, London. By R. W. Browne, M.A. Professor 
of Classical Literature in King’s College. 6s. 


Greek 

Grece Grammatice Rudimenta. Construe. 
tionis Greew Praecepta. 2s. 6d. 

Also, strongly bound. 4s. 6d. 

Complete Greek Grammar for Learners. B 
Joun W. Donatpsoy, D.D. Head M ster of Bury 
Sc! ool. e 

Jacobs's First Greek Reader, with English 
Notes. By J. Epwarps, M.A. of King’s College, 
Cheaper Edition. 4s. 

Excerpta ex Herodoto; with } By 

Mason. 4s. 6d. 
Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropmdia; with a 
Vocabulary, and Notes. By the Same. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. I. and II. With Notes. 

By Dr. Hicxir, Master of Hawkeshead School. 3s. 6d 


Homer's Iliad, I. to III. With Anthon’s 
English Notes and Glossary. Edited by Dr. Masor, 
bound. 6s 

Sclostion from Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 
School. By B. H. Kennzepy, D.D. Head Master of 
Shrew sbury School. Second Edition. 8s. 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, with 
Notes. By C. T. Penrosz, M.A. Master of Sherborne 
Schovl. 5s. 

Frogs of Aristophanes, with English Notes, 
By the Rev. H. P. Cooxstey. 7s. 

Aristophanis Comedie Vndecim, cum Notis 
et Indice Historice, edidit Hvpertvs A. Hoipey, A.M. 
Coll. Trin. Cant. Secius ac Tutor. 8vo. 15s. 


Notes. 
Dr. 


Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the Dia- 
logues of Plato. Translated by W. Dorson, M.A. Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 6d, 

Fables of Babrius. Edited, with Notes, by G. 
Cornewa.. Lewis, M.A. 5s. 6d. 

Pindar’s Epinician Odes, with copious Notes 
and Indices. By Dr. Donaupson. 8vo. 16s. 

Homeric Ballads: the Text, witha Metrical 
Translation and Notes. By Dr. Maciny. 6s. 

Speeches of Demosthenes against Aphobus 
and Onetor. Translated, with Notes, by C. R. Key- 
nepy, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 9s. 
Antigone of Sophocles, in Greek and English, 
with Notes. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 8vo. os. 

Agamemnon of achyins ; the Text, with a 
Translation into English Verse, and Notes. By J. 
Coxtnerox, M.A. Fellow of University College, Oxtord. 
7s. 6d. 

Phedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras of Plato, 
literally Translated. By J. Wricut, B.A. Master of 
Sutton Colefield School. 4s. 6d. 


Classical Texts. 
Carefully Revised, from the Best Editions. 


| Horatii Ars Poetica. 6d. 
| Terentii Andria. 1s. 
Terentii Adelphi. 1s. 
| Platonis Ph: edo. 2s. 
Platonis Menexenus. Is 
Platonis Phadrus. 1s. 6d. 
Excerpta ex Arriano. 2s. 6d. 
Sophoclis Philoctetes, with 

English Notes. 2s. 
Sophoclis Gdipus ‘Tyran- 

nus, with Notes. 2s. 6d. 


Cicero de Senectute. 1s. 
Cicero de Amicitia. 1s. 
Cicero de Officiis. 2s. 
Cicero pro Plancio. Is. 
Cicero pro Milone. 1s. 
Cicero pro Murena, Ils. | 
Ciceronis Oratio Philippi-, 
ca Secunda. ls, | 
Taciti Germania. 1s. 
Taciti Agricola. 1s. 
Excerpta ex Taciti Annali- 





bus. 2s. 6d. Euripidis Bacche. 1s. 
Cwsar de Bello Gallico. I.) Aschyli Eumenides. 1s. 
tolV. Is. 6d. £schyli Prometheus Vine- 


tus. Is. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Solon, 
Pericles, and Philope- 
men. 5s. 


Virgilii Georgica. ls. 6d. 
Ovidii Fasti. 2s. 

Horatii Satire. 1s. 
Horatii Carmina. 1s. | 


Oriental Languages. 
Hebrew Grammar. By Cur. Leo. 12s. 64. 


Guide of the Hebrew Student ; containing an 
Epitome of Sacred History, with easy passages in pure 
Biblical Hebrew. Edited, with Additions, Keys, and 
Glossaries. By H. H. Bernarp, Hebrew Te -acher, Cam- 
bridge. 10s. 6d. 

New Hebrew Lexicon. Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, arranged according to the permanent letters in 
each word. English and Hebrew. With Grammar, 
Vocabulary, and Analysis of Genesis. Also, Chaldee 
Grammar, Lexicon, and Analysis of Chaldee Words 
of Old Testament. By T. Jarnerr, M.A. Proiessor of 
Arabic, Cambridge. 8vo. 21s. 


Psalms in Hebrew, with Commentary. Py 
G. Pururrs, B.D. Tutor of Queen’s College, Caa- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Practical Arabic Grammar. By Duncan 
Srewarr. 8vo. 16s. 
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Lirs, B.D. Second Edition. 8ve. 10s. 
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